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Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither: 
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an early morning spin 
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AT THE OLD MILL 


OCTOBER, 1898. 


Number 4. 


POND. 


A MEMORY OF BOYHOOD. 


By FRED MATHER. 


HE bitterns were booming at the 
upper end of the pond, among the 
pond lilies, and we could see them oc- 
casionally rise, spread their great wings 
and fly a few rods with their long. legs 
dangling down; and then they would be- 
come as statues, while waiting for a fish 
or frog to come within reach of their 
spike-like bills. A muskrat, bearing a 
mouthfull of flags in his mouth, swam so 
near my float that my pole could almost 
reach him, when Garry jumped up and 
cried, “Hoo!” and the musquash dived 
and came up again far out in the pond, 
still holding to the flags. 

“What will he do with the flags?” I 
asked; for Garry was old, ’most twenty- 
one, and he spent much time in the woods 
and on the waters when he could, and he 
knew the names and habits of all the 
beasts, birds and fishes. It was a treat 
when Garry would let me go with him 
on a holiday. 

“ They are building a house,” said my 
friend, ‘‘and in winter it is warm and 
comfortable.” 

Just then my float went under and I 
jerked up a bare hook. 

“You struck too quick. Give a fish 
time to get hold of the hook, or you'll 
never get one. Don’t be in a hurry next 
time,” was the advice I received. 

“That muskrat and its house bothered 
me and _ I was thinking of that. Did you 


ever see a muskrat house? I’ve seen 
their holes in the banks and have stum- 
bled into them, but never saw one of 
their houses.” 

A bittern flew from the lily pads and 
alighted upon a round pile of rubbish 
which rose about two feet above the 
water, and just then I heard some one 
give a stake three sharp blows with the 
flat of an axe, and I said: “ They’re build- 
ing a fence into the pond to keep the 
cattle from going around into the next 
lot.” Garry laughed, and replied: “It 
was that-air bird that’s just lighted on 
that mus’rat house. Some calls him a 
thunder-pumper; others calls him a 
stake-driver, from the sounds he makes; 
the old Dutchmen along the Hudson 
River they calls him ‘fly up the creek,’ 
‘cause they say that no man ever seed 
him a-goin’ down. I can’t a-zackly be- 
lieve that; but, I dunno, I never seed one 
go down-stream. Old Port Tyler—an’ 
he knows more’n any man 'bout these 
things, ’cause he makes his living by 
shooting, fishing and trapping, as the 
seasons serve—he calls the bird a ‘ poke,’ 
an’ it’s most likely that’s the right name. 
It’s a cur’us bird an’ it nests in trees. I 
s’pose it understands its own language, 
but what it means by its ‘Boom—boom!’ 
or thunder pumping, or by its stake driv- 
ing, I dunno.” 

All this time I was watching a chance 
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to say: “If that mound of flags is a 
muskrat house, I have seen lots of them, 
but only thought them piles of drift stuff. 
I never saw anything like a door to one, 
and last winter I sat on one while I fast- 
ened on my skates. It doesn’t seem to 
be much of a house, and as it is frozen 
hard in winter I don’t see the use of it.” 

Garry was watching his float which at 
first went under a few times and then 
disappeared until the thrill from line and 
pole reached his hand, when he drew up 
a large eel. The fish in its run had 
made a turn about my line and there was 
a snarl. Garry sanded his hands but the 
sand was wet and the eel—one of the 
strongest of fishes for its weight—put in 
half-hitches, bowlines, turks’-heads, dun- 
garvins, sheep-shanks and all the knots 
known to sea-faring men and some of 
which they know nothing. Garry saw 
that the eel must be separated from the 
entangled lines at once or there would be 
no more fishing; so he saw a chance to 
get his foot on the neck of the fish and 
let it use its athletic body in anaconda- 
like efforts to crush his ankle, while I 
tried to unhook the eel. 

“He’s swallowed the hook and I can’t 
get it out!” 

“Never mind the hook; cut the line 
near his mouth and let him have the 
hook. If he gets away he is welcome to 
it—but he'll not get away.” 

An enormous frog climbed on a float- 
ing limb and sang in a rich basso pro- 
fundo about something which I did not 
understand. That other frogs under- 
stood, was evident from the replies. A 
few sprinkles of rain fell and all the little 
pond turtles plunked off the logs into the 
water. Said Garry: ‘Them air little 
skillypots never let it rain on ’em and 
they slide into the water at the first drop; 
how it hurts their shells, I don’t know. 
Now, a frog is different an’ it’s easy to see 
why he gets away from the rain. There! 
you've got a bite, an’ it’s a bullhead— 
They never run off with the bait, but just 
jerk and chew on it; wait till he jerks 
ag’in, an’ then lift him out.” 

He had named the fish and I wondered 
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at his knowledge. There was no rain— 
merely a few drops from a passing cloud 
—and the turtles climbed the logs again, 
the frogs resumed their chorus, and the 
bitterns changed places and chattered; 
but not one boomed nor drove a stake 
again that day. Garry said that they 
understood each other and called their 
mates by “thunder pumping,” or boom- 
ing as I call it, and warned intruders from 
their fishing grounds by the chatter; 
“but,” said he, “what that stake-driving 
sound is for, is more’n I know.” This 
opened a new field for thought; here was 
something that Garry Van Hoesen did 
not know about birds. I was surprised 
at the discovery. 

Over half a century has passed since 
that day and with several years’ experi- 
ence as a hunter and trapper in what was 
the North-west some forty years ago, and 
a life-long love for angling, I have ob- 
served the bittern closely—for he has 
been a fellow fisherman—and to-day I 
know just what Garry did of their calls 
and warnings, and no more. Writers on 
birds, like those on other forms of animal 
life, have confined themselves to certain 
lines. The dry-as-dust “ornithologist”’ 
is content with a description of colors of 
plumage, length, number of feathers in 
tail, etc., etc.; length and number of scales 
on “‘tarsus,” or the naked portion of the 
leg, and other things to be observed on 
a dead bird. The sportsman—and he is 
a close observer as far as his interests go 
—notes where the woodcock feeds in wet 
and dry times; disputes whether it whis- 
tles with its wings or with its bill; and 
has decided that when the mother wood- 
cock wishes to shift her young to another 
ground because of better feeding facilities 
or other reasons, she takes the fledgeling 
in her claws instead of on her back; but 
the sportsman cares nothing for the bit- 
tern nor its habits, and the ornithologist 
is content with its anatomy. But there 
are other things to know about birds: 
their songs, calls and cries all mean 
something. 

There is a class of psuedo-scientists 
for whom I have nothing but contempt. 














They gather birds eggs and call them- 
selves “odlogists.” They collect eggs as 
people collect alleged relics of historic 
places by chipping monuments and de- 
facing them. There is no such a science 
as “odlogy,” because they must see the 
parent bird in order to be sure of their 
labels. They are robbers of birds’ nests 
and their calling should be made unlaw- 
ful. Of course nests and sets of eggs in 
public museums are needed, just as the 
mounted birds are; but there is no excuse 
for the private collector. 

Having vented my mature wrath on 
the “adlogist”’ as a useless destroyer, I 
will try to get back to that mill-pond 
where, as a lad of a dozen years, I fished 
with Garret Van Hoesen over half a cen- 
tury ago, in Eastern New York. 

When noon came Garry built a fire, 
cleaned some perch and bull-heads— 
leaving their heads on—and, producing 
some salt pork, put a piece in the mouth 
of each fish. Then, driving twigs in the 
ground at a proper slant towards the 
fire, he hung the fish on them by running 
the tops of the twigs into the gills in a 
way that let the fish hang vertically be- 
fore the fire and the salt pork fried out 
and ran down, browning the fish first on 
one side and then the other in a way that 
I have always remembered and have 
practiced hundreds of times since. We 
had bread, butter, coffee and cold baked 
beans. It was a royal feast and was en- 
joyed for two reasons: one was that 
with being away from the home routine 
and in the open air there comes a formi- 
dable appetite which demands considera- 
tion. The other reason is, that man is 
not yet so highly civilized but what many 
of the race have a love for the life of 
primitive man; not enough of a love to 
cause them to abandon civilization en- 
tirely, but enough to leave a wholesome 
desire for a few weeks’ outing with rod 
or gun and a bed on the balsam boughs; 
a return to a life which was that of their 
ancestors. This is one of the most dis- 
tinctive marks of heredity. The money- 
grubbing man of business will give up 
weeks of work and spend hundreds of 
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dollars to kill a deer, a salmon or a few 
pounds of trout, and regard the money 
as well spent. It zs well spent, because 
it not only gives him a change from a 
daily grind, but'takes him into the whole- 
some atmosphere of the woods and he 
returns with renewed health. 

As I was baiting fora cast, Garry said: 
“Don’t string a worm on your hook in 
that way, having just worm enough to 
cover your hook; you learned that from 
John Atwood who was saving of worms 
because he was too lazy to dig many. 
Loop them on, this way,” and he showed 
me how to do it and to have the tail of 
a worm always hanging free. 

“Garry,” said I, “that muskrat dropped 
his mouthful of flags on top of the house 
and went off when the kingfisher made a 
dive for a fish close by him, and after 
scaring him off made a great racket and 
flew up into a tree and scolded the 
muskrat.” . 

“Nothing of the kind,” said Garry, 
“the mus’rat had brought material for its 
house and left it for others to work in. 
The kingfisher scolded because it missed 
its aim ata fish. The mus’rat knows the 
kingfisher is not an enemy and the king- 
fisher knows that the mus’rat will not 
interfere with his fishing and so they get 
along as neighbors on the same pond.” 

There came a queer sound from the 
trees back of us; it was a mixture of 
coughing and barking in a jerky sort of 
way—ending in something like a squeal. 
To my boyish mind it seemed as if it 
must be some formidable wild animal 
and I timidly asked Garry if it was a bear. 

He smiled and assured me that there 
was not a bear within a hundred miles, 
and continued: “That’s on’y a grey 
squirrel which has just discovered us and 
is warning us off his premises. There 
he is, head down on the trunk of that 
big oak; see how he jerks his body and 
tail at every bark. If we keep still, he 
will come nearer, to get a better look at 
us, and soon you'll see its mate come to 
see what the trouble is. That crow which 
just lit on that air big hemlock was go- 
ing off to roost somewhere, but stopped 
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to see what the squirrel was scolding 
about. There’s the other squirrel, now.” 

“Do crows understand squirrel talk?” 

“Oh, yes! A crow knows all the talk 
in the woods and knows when the blue- 
jays have found an owl in daytime and 
goes over to see the fight. But we must 
string up our fish and be off, if we expect 
to get home before sundown.” 





AFIELD. 


‘*When will we come to the pond again, 
Garry ?” . 

“When the sign in the moon is right.” 

‘‘And when will the sign in the moon 
be right?” 

“The sign is always right when I can 
get a day off—that’s sign enough for me; 
and I'll let you know in time.” 

Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island. 


THE MUSIC OF A FEW COMMON BIRDS. 


By T. BOLDEN STEWARD. 


ONSIDERABLE attention has been 
recently attracted to the sounds of 
different animals and insects, especially to 
those of birds and bees. The stridulation 
of the various species of bee has been pho- 
nographed and re-produced for the benefit 
of scientists, and particularly for the pro- 
mulgation of the new conception that 
every living thing that produces an audi- 
ble, continued sound or combination of 
sounds sings in some special and peculiar 
key of music. 

Every one is familiar with the songs 
of certain semi-domesticated birds—such 
as the canary, the lark and mocking bird; 
but comparatively few persons, exclusive 
of scientists and very devoted bird fanci- 
ers, have stopped to consider or take the 
time and trouble to discover in what key 
or even by what notes these birds which 
come under their immediate observation 
are accustomed to produce their songs. 

While it is not my purpose to enter 
upon a long discussion relative to the 
songs of any particular zoological class 
of birds, perhaps it ought to be remarked 
before proceeding further that the most 
common keys employed by birds are C, 
A, G, and B flat. Of forty birds con- 
sidered and whose songs are recorded, 
that beautiful bird the nightingale reaches 
the lowest and richest tone; the most 
monotonous and unvaried is the song of 
the whimbreel. The American song 
sparrow—very common upon the streets 
of our large cities and a great annoyance 
and problem because of its rapidly-in- 
creasing numbers and ravages— prefers 
the key of G almost exclusively. Of all, 
its song is the most varied and the most 


musical. It is also the highest, musically 
considered— reaching, without any no- 
ticeable loss of melody, C above high C; 
its trill is very clear and voluminous, being 
a beautifully-modulated and sustained D. 
It glides from high G to C above high C 
without any extra effort, so perfect is its 
range of song. 

The song of the vesper mouse is one 
tone higher than that of the highest note 
reached by the song sparrow, but the 
tone lacks the harmony and musical trill 
characteristic of the sparrow. Ordinarily 
it is nothing more than a shrill, partly- 
musical monotone between D above high 
D and E. 

The common blackbird possesses a 
distinct song, besides the harsh “ Chick- 
chick!” usually heard from a flock in 
flight. It is quite varied and musical and 
rarely higher than high F or B flat. The 
song of this bird is not so prolonged as 
the skylark’s or the'thrush’s. 

Other birds, not common to North 
America, were considered and their songs 
recorded; so that there is little doubt 
that every bird sings in some key not yet 
determined. The great difficulty attend- 
ing this character of investigation and 
research is the impediment occasioned 
by imperfect instruments. Yet, from the 
little which recent students of bird melody 
have discovered, one may pretty safely 
assert that much of our present music is 
copied directly from the songs of various 
birds. There are passages in some operas 
suspiciously like the songs of the Cali- 
fornia skylark and the common Western 
meadow or field lark. 

Fort Missoula, Montana. 


























A RANSOMED REPUTATION. 





By S. D. BARNES. 


- H" sho’ luks lak rain, Em’ly,” an- 

nounced Uncle Garrison, as he 
limped wearily into the cabin and set his 
rusty, use-worn musket in its corner be- 
hind the door. “I done tole yo’ so las’ 
night w’en I seed dat ring ’roun’ de moon; 
an’ now de owls am hootin’, an’ de toad- 
frogs gone ter singin’ lak de spring ob de 
y’ar. Eb’ryting p’intedly sez dar’s gwine 
ter be rain, an’ I'll has ter pull ma traps 
‘fo’ dey’s drowndéd out.” 

“An’ gib up cotchin’ dat otter ?” 

‘Hit goes squa’ ter ma haht, honey— 
hit sho dew; but dat ole varmint knows 
mo’ in one minnit den I kin l’arn ’im in 
a week. Eb’ryting enny niggah cud try, 
I’se tried. I’se sot ma traps in de watah 
an’ sot ’em on de groun’. I’se baited ’em 
an’ I’se leff’em widout bait. Whareber 
dat ole otter puts down his foot I’se sot 
atrap; but he ain’t gwine come twicet in 
de same place. ’Pears lak eben de var- 
mints is done tu’ned agin us, Em’ly. Fust 
de oberflow comes and drownds our 
hawgs an’ chickens while we’se ’tendin’ 
de spring conf’rence. Den she come 
erg’in, in layin’-by time, an’ washes off 
de craps—” 

“Eben to de gyarden truck,” put in 
Aunt Emily, rocking back and forth as 
she sat on the doorstep with her apron 
thrown over her head. 

“ An’ de chillun has de measles,” said 
old Uncle, continuing the enumeration of 
his sorrows, “an’ our ole Bouncer dawg 
dies, jes’ as de ‘possums am gittin’ fat— 
de bestes’ on a col’ trail in dis yar bottom ; 
an’ lightnin’ strikes de stable an’ kills our 
sor’] mah—” 

‘An’ now de big meeting’s sot foh 
nex’ week, an’ de Pahson’s comin’ an’ 
dar’s nuffin’ in de house foh ’im but a lill 
co’n bread, an’ not much ob dat. I tells 
yo’, Gar’son, hits a jedgement on us foh 
yo’ triflin’ ways.. Yo’ lubs idleness, an’ 
fishin’, an’ traipsin’ ’roun’ wid an’ ole gun 


—Yes, yo’ do, Gar’son. Don't go to 
‘nyin’ ob hit to me! An’ now, w’en de 
ebil day’s comin’, an’ de time draws nigh, 


_an’ de big meetin’s right hyar—wid de 


pore Pahson per’shin’ foh de needcessities 
ob life—yo’ frows yo’ gun in de co’nah 
an’ lif’s yo’ traps an’ gibs right squa’ up. 
Gar’son, I axes yo’ ef dat ’pears like actin’ 
enny paht ob a gen’leman? I axes yo’ 
ef yo’ lows ter see me ’graced foh eber 
by tu’nin’ de Lawd’s workers hawngry 
fum our do’? I axes yo’ —’” 

“But, Em’ly —” 

“Don’ yo’ speak ter me, Gar’son! 
Dar’s nuffin’ kin make me hol’ up my 
haid ag’in. Ain’t I done wuked all dese 
y ars—hoein’ in de fiel’ an’ ben’in’ ober 
de washin’ tub fum mawnin’ tell night? 
Ain’t I dug an’ scrubbed, an’ had de life 
pestered outen me by de chillun, to s’po’t 
yo’ in yo’ lazy, no-’count ways? An’ 
now—w’en I’se gittin’ ol’ an’ my stren’th 
is failin’—an’ Ise feelin’ de need ob sym- 
fissy—an’ de s’ciety ob — ob— 00—hoo 
hoo !—may de Lawd hab pity !—oo-—hoo 
—hoo-hoo!”’ 

“Don’ cry, Em’ly, honey,” ventured 
Uncle Garrison, soothingly; but old 
Auntie’s grief was too genuine to be so 
easily assuaged. The smothered woes 
of an entire summer had at last burst re- 
straint and asserted themselves. It was 
Emily’s time for crying, and as her lamen- 
tations increased in volume and strength 
they awoke a response from lungs that 
had never yet failed their owner in time 
of need. Baby ’Bitha, though in some 
respects hardly up to the four-year-old 
standard, was a whole team when it came 
to making herself heard, and the unusual 
spectacle of her beloved “Mammy” in 
tears sufficed to attune her lamentations 
to the highest pitch. Sympathy is often 
more demonstrative than despair, and in 
this case youthful abandon was matched 
against the constraint with which the 
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middle-aged guard their emotions. 
’Bitha’s treble quaverings struggled mo- 
mentarily for supremacy, drowned as if 
by magic the mournful sounds which 
percolated, as it were, through the warp 
and. woof of Auntie’s apron, and then 
rang out with redoubled energy as though 
to celebrate the victory won. 

“Ob all de chillun!” ejaculated Uncle 
Garrison angrily; but his aggrieved help- 
meet only hugged the juvenile squaller 
close and commenced commiserating her 
own woeful condition, when the very 
babes could appreciate the lasting dis- 
grace which threatened and which no 
earthly power could avert. For the first 
time in many years the “big meetin’” 
would find her all unprepared to offer the 
hospitality of her home to the visiting 
clergy. “A mudder in Israel wid nuffin’ 
ter cook,” she half sobbed. “A piller ob 
de Chu’ch libin’ on co’n-pone an’ cat- 
fishes. Yo’ Gar’son! Wha’ dat boy ?— 
wha’ he keepin’ hisse’f dat he don’ brung 
dem fish foh yo’ suppah? Blow de hawn, 
dis minnit—I ain’t gwine be all night 
waitin’ hyah!” 

* * * 

A quarter of a mile up the bayou which 
passed Uncle Garrison’s door, a tiny mite 
of a black urchin lifted his perspiring face 
to send back an answering call to the 
ringing horn-blast; then bent again to 
the task that was occupying his attention. 
A long, slender cane with fishing line at- 
tached, a bait can and a long string of 
perch, crappie and bream, showed that 
Buddy’s afternoon had been profitably 
spent in legitimate sport; but at the pres- 
ent moment Buddy had eschewed angling 
in favor of a kindred craft. The foot- 
prints of a mink underneath the steep 
bank had reminded him of a No. | trap 
hidden in the bushes nearby. He had 
set the trap, snuggled it down in the mud 
at the water’s edge, and was now devising 
a way to make it fast. The ring was 
broken from the chain, and so a stake 
was out of the question. Wonder how 
it would do to tie it to something with a 
string? Happily, Buddy had eight or ten 
feet of stout trot-line in his pocket—he 
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was a boy with all a boy’s fondness for 
strings and bulging pockets. One end of 
the cord was soon fastened to the chain. 
To find secure anchorage for the other 
end, was a task offering greater difficul- 
ties; for the bayou bank was high and 
worn smooth by the flood that had just 
subsided, and there was neither bush nor 
root in reach with a firm hold on the 
sleek, blue clay. 

‘‘Dah’s a bramboo vine, hangin’ ober 
de aige. Don’ reckon dat’ll hol’ ’im ef he 
squums erbout bery much, but mebbe 
hit’ll holp. Long enuff chain ter dis lill 
ol’trap. Looks lak I wuz fixin’ ter stake 
out some pesky mean ol’ mule. Dar! 
Now, yander’s a chunk dat I kin tie ter 
de line fudder down—ain’ no mink gwine 
run off wid dat! Ya, ya! He come 
tippin’ ‘long, jes’ ’fo’ day, an’ he step on 
de flippy piece, an’—ker—whack !— hit 
cotch ’im ol’ laig. ‘Zr—wah/ er-wah!’ 
he say. ‘Lemme outen dis! Tu’n me 
go!’ Butde ol’ trap jes’ grits ’im teef an’ 
hol’s on. An’ den i 

A second loud and prolonged blast 
from Uncle Garrison’s horn interrupted 
the youthful trapper’s meditations. He 
was loth to go until trap, chain and cord 
had been carefully hidden by a sprinkling 
of dead leaves, but he knew full well the 
need of prompt obedience to this last 
peremptory summons. His coming had 
already been delayed longer than might 
have been safe had not his long string of 
fish plead for him. As it was, he shared 
with Uncle Garrison the abuse of the 
irate wife and mother, until the evening 
meal was cooked and eaten, and he could 
catch a chance to slip away to his com- 
fortable shuck mattress in the kitchen. 
Next morning at daybreak a sprinkle of 
rain was falling, and Uncle Garrison was 
early astir. “His traps were set in the 
willows along the river, and on the muddy 
bayous entering it, and it was necessary 
that they should be “lifted” at once. A, 
two-foot rise in the waters might follow 
an all-day’s rain, but this contingency, 
although troublesome, was not all which 
might be apprehended. A freshet from 
the Upper River might be already on its 
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way. Some times the stream had been 
known to rise a foot an hour, and in such 
a case to recover his traps would soon be 
a matter of impossibility. 

So Garrison tumbled out of bed and, 
with him, Aunt Emily and ’Bitha—the 
small and noisy. Buddy was called, but 
there was no response—a fact not re- 
markable in itself, considering that the 
boy was even then nearing the spot where 
his mink trap had been set the night be- 
fore. Being in somewhat of a hurry, 
Buddy had “cut bends” on the bayou— 
thus reducing the distance to less than 
300 yards. A thick growth of weeds 
fringed the top of the bank—cockle burrs 
and jimson—and the young trapper was 
wet through to his black skin by the 
time this tangle was penetrated. Even 
after he had thrust his way to the very 
verge, the overhang of the bank sufficed 
to shut off all view of the shore below; 
for, underneath the high weeds, a growth 
of long, fine grass hung down in a per- 
fect veil. Buddy hesitated a moment; 
then allowed his bare feet to slide over 
the bank; turned on his belly; caught at 
a grape-vine, to break the speed of his 
fall; and the next minute was standing 
knee-deep in the bayou. 

Just what happened in the succeeding 
thirty seconds, Buddy never perfectly 
understood. There was a scramble and 
rush across the clayey bank as some ani- 
mal—big, long-bodied and glossy-furred 
—made a dash for the water. Zipp! ! 
the slack of the trot-line whizzed across 
Buddy’s naked ankles, cutting the skin 
like a knife. Snapp!! the ‘‘bramboo 
vine” parted; and then, as the whole 
force of the rush came upon the water- 
sogged chunk fastened further down the 
line, it came hurtling along and was 
deftly caught by Buddy as it slid by him 
within easy reach. Possibly his clutch 
held firm and good for that infinitessimal 
stretch of time known as the twinkling 
of an eye. Not long, to be sure; but 
when Buddy finally decided to “turn ‘er 
go,” he was already in swimming water 
and under fairly good headway towards 
the further shore. He could swim a lit- 


tle; but the sudden scare, with the breath- 
taking, impromptu outward voyage and 
the necessity of turning in deep water for 
the trip back to shore, had left Buddy in 
but poor trim for turning his: natatorial 
skill to the best account. Spluttering 
and blowing, half-drowned, and wholly 
terror-stricken, he at last reached the 
shore and, without a backward glance, 
dashed along under the overhanging 
bank until the first cow-trail was reached, 
and then up the bluff and away to the 
safe harborage of Home. 

Auntie Emily had finished her toilet 
to the tying of her last shoe lace. ’Bitha 
was rolling on the floor with her pet kit- 
ten, and Uncle Garrison, hat in hand, had 
turned to pick up his musket from behind 
the door, when Buddy stumbled in upon 
them—dripping, shivering, and crying as 
though his heart would break. 

“T cotch ’im, Pappy !—He done go, 
e:way, but de brambroo’s fas’n'd tew ‘im 
an’ de log—an’ w’en de Pahson come we 
gwine eat ’im fer dinner; ‘case he sho’ 
mighty nigh drown me, trap an’ all!” 
(Here he spread his mouth to its greatest 
extent and “hollered” in a way calculated 
to turn ’Bitha green with envy.) “An’ 
he’s swimmin’ ’roun’ an’ ’roun’—bigger’n 
ole Speck’s lill brack calf erfore de hawns 
grow out on ‘im haid—An’ I knows we 
nebber will cotch ’im—nebber in dis 
worl’” (more lamentations). “An’ de big 
meetin’s comin’ on, an’ de Pahson—jes’ 
lak Mammy say—wid er chunk tew ’im 
bigger’n two men kin lif’!” 

“Ob all de nachul bawn—” com- 
menced old Auntie; but Uncle Garrison 
(quick to catch a glimmer of sense in all 
this gibberish) placed a broad hand on 
the boy’s shoulder and whirled around 
facing the door. “Wha’ he, Buddy?” 
he shouted eagerly. ‘Tuk me tew ’im, 
right now. Run fas’, twell yo’ gits wahm 
—lI’se comin’ wid de ole gun.” 

And Buddy needed no second urging. 
Like a frightened deer he shot along the 
garden path; slid over the bluff bank like 
a turtle slipping from his sunning-place 
on rock or log; paddled like a wing- 
tipped duck along the bayou’s muddy 

















edge, with Garrison keeping close at his 
heels and Auntie Emily and Baby ’Bitha 
straggling along behind. 

“Dar he!” announced Buddy at last. 

In mid-stream a muddy, water-soaked 
chunk floated in the midst of a group of 
snaggy limbs which marked the location 
of asunken log. The old darkey’s prac- 
ticed eyes noted the fact that a turn of 
trot-line encircled one end of the chunk, 
and that this end floated lower than the 
other, as though held down by some 
heavy weight. Evidently there was 
something here worthy of an investiga- 
tion. Waist deep in the bayou, he turned, 
and again addressed the shivering lad: 

“Bigger’n a caff, yo’ say, Buddy ?” 

“Mighty nigh, Pappy.” 

Swimming water now; but presently 
he breasted the hidden log, and his shoul- 
ders were showing as he reached out for 
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the line. As he had anticipated, it was 
tangled among the limbs. Following it 


. down, inch by inch, at last the trap chain 


was reached; then the trap; and then— 

“Hoo—ee-ee!” he shouted. “Hit’s 
de digges’ ole otter! A six-foot hide, an’ 
cotched by a free-foot boy! See dar, ole 
‘oman”’ (holding the “varmint,’ aloft); 
“dar’s de feedin’ ob more’n seben Pah- 
sons foh a hull week. Dar’s flour-braid 
an’ sto’ coffee —” 

“An’ I cotch ’em,” from Buddy. 

“ An’ I kin hol’ up my haid in de mifst 
ob de congregashun,” sobbed Auntie. 

“Bigger’n ole Speck’s caff,’”’ shouted 
the jubilant boy; while ’Bitha, in default 
of words to express her feelings, fell upon 
her back in the soft mud and kicked and 
pawed like an inverted turtle, screaming 
meanwhile at the top of her voice. 

Balad Knob, Arkansaw. 
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By J. S. WILSON. 


S a member of the Sports Afield 
Family I have been called upon 

to give an account of the now obsolete 
sport of hand-ball. This game required 
three or more men, at option, on a side. 
A line called a “dead line” was drawn 
across the ground in front of the wall. A 
man would take the ball—one made 
specially for the purpose—and throw it 
against the wall. When it would rebound 
to the ground, on the player’s side of the 
dead line, he would strike it with his hand 
and keep it going as long as possible. It 
was the province of the opposing side to 
range themselves behind the player and 
strike the ball if they could. A contest 
would then ensue and render the game 
quite exciting. When the ball, in re- 
bounding from the wall, struck beyond 
the dead line, nearest the wall, the player 
was “out,” when an opposing man would 
take his place, and so on. Twenty-one 





points were required to make a game. 
Great skill and agility were necessary to 
play hand-ball successfully. However, 
some players became as expert in knock- 
ing the ball with their feet as in striking 
with their hands. It exercised every 
muscle in the body, and it is said that 
the earlier prize-fighters played at hand- 
ball almost constantly, because of the 
strength it gave all the muscles. 

On the campus of old St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, at Bardstown, Kentucky, stands a 
fine relic of this now almost unheard-of 
game. It is a hand-ball alley, which is 
probably the only one of the kind in ex- 
istence south of the Ohio River. Fifty 
years ago or more the game of hand-ball 
occupied the same position as that now 
filled by base-ball and foot-ball. It was 
a healthful and exhilarating pastime and 
was greatly enjoyed by the past genera- 
tions of young people. The alley, on St. 
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A HISTORIC RELIC. 
Hand-Ball Alley at St, Joseph’s College, Bardstown, Ky. 





Joseph’s old play-ground, is an exception- 
ally fine and substantial piece of work, 
and for upwards of sixty years it has 
withstood the ravages of time and the 


wars of the elements, and maintains as 
firm and solid a position at the present 
time as it did when first erected. 

The alley is an immense brick wall, 
probably 30 feet in height by 20 in length, 
and about three feet in thickness. Towers 
of brick at each end of the alley, narrow- 
ing from eight feet at the base to four feet 
at the apexes, act as braces to the wall, 
which rests upon a solid stone foundation. 
This old hand-ball alley was constructed 
by Col. James M. Browne, a pioneer brick- 
mason, who died a few years ago, aged 
nearly a hundred years. Colonel Browne 
came of a distinguished family and had 
been a brave soldier in the War of 1812. 
His reputation as a worker in brick ex- 
tended over several States and many 
buildings yet stand in different towns and 
cities throughout the country as monu- 
ments of his skill. His most notable work, 
however, is St. Joseph Catholic church, in 
this place, which was erected under his 
supervision something like seventy-five 
years ago. This church enjoys the 
distinction of being the first cathedral 


south of the Allegheny Mountains. 

This old ball alley was constructed by 
Colonel Browne out of bricks of his own 
manufacture, each one of which was thor- 
oughly soaked in water before being 
placed in position in the wall—this pro- 
cess rendering them almost indestructible. 
Aside from being an adjunct of a once 
popular igame, this old alley is historic 
from the fact that some of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the nation, as students 
at St. Joseph’s College, have played within 
its shadow—notable among whom were 
Governors Powell, Morehead and Wick- 
liffe, Cassius M. Clay, ex-Attorney Gen- 
eral A. H. Garland, ex-President James 
Buchanan, Gov. Wm. P. Duvall, Hon. 
James Speed, Attorney-General during 
Lincoln’s administration, Hon. Otho Sin- 
gleton, Congressman from Mississippi, 
Governor Roman of Louisiana, Rt. Rev. 
John McGill, Bishop of Richmond, Alex- 
ander Bullitt, editor of the Mew Orleans 
Picayune, and many others celebrated in 
the different walks of life. Some of those 
named above are dead: some are yet liv- 
ing. Those of the latter no doubt often 
recall the merry games played at the old 
ball-alley described above. 

Bardstown, Ky. 
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NILE GOOSE AND NEST. 


Naturalists will be interested in this faithful portrayal of the Nile or Egyptian 
goose, as observed by our friend Dr. Emil Holub, the distinguished African explorer 
and hunter—he having frequently noticed the bird nesting in this very ungooselike 
manner. The Nile Goose also nests on the ground in marshes and amid the sedgy 


borders of inland lakes; but its arboreal habits and well-known wariness lead it, in 


certain localities, to construct a nest far above the reach of its natural enemies. 





ALEXANDER WILSON. 


A Brief Biographical Sketch. 


By MORRIS BROWNING RICE. 


In two parts.—PART II. 


CHAPTER III. 


FTER remaining at home a few days, 
he turned his attention to the South- 
ern towns and cities—visiting and can- 
vassing every place of importance as far 
as Savannah. This tour was performed 
in the winter of 1808-09, and alone, and 
was attended with many inconveniences 
and hardships. The following extracts 
from his letters show his wonderful per- 
severance and cheerful submission to the 
many privations incident to such a trying 
mode of travel. They also exhibit his 
splendid powers of description and give 
a good idea of the people and the country 
through which he passed. He returned 
to New York, by sea, in March of 1809. 
The following letter bears the date of 
December 24, 1808; and was written to 
Mr. Bartram from Washington: 

“In Annapolis I passed my book 
through both of the Houses of the Legis- 
lature: the wise men of Maryland stared 
and gaped, from bench to bench; but, 
having never heard of such a thing as 
one hundred and twenty dollars for a 
book, the Ayes for subscribing were none; 
and so it was unanimously determined in 
the negative. Nowise discouraged by 
this sage decision, I pursued my route, 
through the tobacco fields, sloughs and 
swamps of this illiterate corner of the 
State, to Washington—distant thirty- 
eight miles; and on my way opened 
eighty-five gates. I was forewarned that 
I should meet with many of these em- 
barrassments, and I opened twenty-two 
of them with all the patience and philoso- 
phy I could muster; but when I still 
found them coming thicker and faster, 
my patience and philosophy both aban- 


doned me, and I saluted every gate (which 
obliged me to plunge into the mud to 
open it) with perhaps less Christian resig- 
nation than I ought to have done. The 
negroes are very numerous and most 
wretchedly clad; their whole covering, 
in many instances, assumes the appear- 
ance of neither coat, waistcoat, nor 
breeches, but a motley mass of coarse, 
dirty woolen rags, of various colors, 
gathered up about them. When I stopped 
at some of the negro huts, to enquire the 
road, both men and women huddled up 
their filthy bundles of rags around them, 
with both arms, in order to cover their 
nakedness, and came out very civilly to 
show me the way.” 

Again, writing from Charleston to Mr. 
Miller, February 22, 1809. (This letter 
gives a good picture of the Carolinas 
and of Charleston and her people as Wil- 
son saw them; the description of the 
country and the scenes he witnessed, are 
acute and interesting.) 

“The productions of these parts of 
North Carolina are hogs, turpentine, tar 
and apple-brandy. A tumbler of toddy 
is usually the morning’s beverage of the 
inhabitants as soon as they get out of bed. 
So universal is the practice, that the first 
thing you find them engaged in, after 
rising, is the preparation of their brandy 
toddy. You can scarcely meet a man 
whose lips are not parched and chapped, 
or blistered, with drinking this poison. 
Those who do not drink it, they say, are 
sure of the ague. I, however, escaped. 

“The pine woods have a singular ap- 
pearance, every tree being stripped, on 
one or more sides, of the bark, for six or 
seven feet up. The turpentine covers 

















these parts in thick masses. I saw the 
people in different parts of the woods, 
mounted on benches, chopping down the 
sides of the trees—leaving a trough or 
box in the tree for the turpentine to run 
into. Of the hogs they have immense 
multitudes; one person will sometimes 
own five hundred. The leaders have 
bells around their necks; and every drove 
knows its particular call, whether it be a 
conch shell or the bawling of a negro, 
though half a mile off. Their owners 
will sometimes drive them for four or five 
days to a market without once feeding 
them. 

“Thetaverns are the most desolate and 
beggarly imaginable: bare, bleak and 
dirty walls; one or two broken chairs, 
and a bench form all the furniture. The 
white females seldom make their appear- 
ance; and everything must be transacted 
through the medium of negroes. At 
supper you sit down to a meal, the very 
sight of which is sufficient to deaden the 
most eager appetite; and you are sur- 
rounded by half-a-dozen dirty, half-naked 
blacks, male and female. The house 
itself is raised upon props, four or five 
feet; and the space below is left open for 
the hogs, with whose charming vocal 
performance the wearied traveller is ser- 
enaded the whole night long—till he is 
forced to curse the hogs, the house and 
everything about it. 

“The general features of North Car- 
olina, where I crossed it, are immense 
solitary pine savannas, through which 
the road winds among stagnant ponds, 
swarming with alligators; dark, sluggish 
creeks of the color of brandy, over which 
are thrown high wooden bridges with- 
out railings; and so crazy and rotten as 
not only to alarm one’s horse but also 
the rider, and to make it a matter of 
thanksgiving with both when they get 
fairly over without going through; 
enormous cypress swamps, which, to a 
stranger, have a striking, desolate, ruin- 
ous appearance. 

“From Washington, I rode through 
solitary pine savannas and cypress 
swamps as before; sometimes thirty miles 
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without seeing a hut or human being. 
On arriving at the Wackamaw, Pedee 
and Black Rivers, I made long sigsags 
among the rich nabobs who lived on their 
rice plantations, amidst large villages of 
negro huts. One of these gentlemen 
told me, that he had ‘something better 
than six hundred head of blacks.’ 
“These excursions detained me greatly. 
The roads to the plantations were so long, 
so difficult to find,and so bad, and the 
hospitality of the planters was such that 
I could scarcely get away again. I 
ought to have told you that the deep 
sands of South Carolina had so worn out 
my horse that with all my care I found 
that he would give up. Chance led me 
to the house of a planter, named V., 
about forty miles north of the River 
Wackamaw, where I proposed to bargain 
with him and to give up my young 
blood-horse for another in exchange— 
giving him at least as good a character 
as he deserved. He asked me twenty 
dollars to boot, and I thirty. We parted; 
but I could perceive that he had taken a 
liking to my steed; so I went on. He 
followed me to the sea beach, about three 
miles, under pretence of pointing out to 
me the road; and there on the sands, 
amidst the roar of the Atlantic, we finally 
bargained; and I found myself in pos- 
session of a large, well-formed and ele- 
gant sorrel horse that ran off with me at 
a canter for fifteen miles along the sea- 
shore, and travelled the same day forty- 
two miles, with nothing but a few mouth- 
fuls of rice straw, which I got from a 
negro. If you have ever seen the rushes 
with which carpenters sometimes smoothe 
their work, you may form some idea of 
the fare of the South Carolina horse. I 
found now that I had got a very devil 
before my chair; the least sound of the 
whip made him spring half a rod at a 
leap; no road, however long or heavy, 
could tame him. Two or three times he 
nearly broke my neck and chair to boot, 
and at Georgetown ferry he threw one 
of the boatmen into the river. But he is 
an excellent traveller, and for that one 
quality I forgave him all his sins, only 
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keeping a close rein and a sharp look-out. 

“TI should now give you some account 
of Charleston, with the streets of which 
I am as well acquainted as I was with 
those of New York and Boston; but re- 
serve that until we meet. I shall only 
say, the streets cross each other at right 
angles; are paved on both sides; have a 
low bed of sand in the middle; and fre- 
quently are ina state fit to compare with 
those of Norfolk. The town, however, 
is neat; has a gay appearance; is full of 
shops; and has a market place which far 
surpasses those of Philadelphia for clean- 
liness and is an honour to the city. 
Many of the buildings have two, three 
and four ranges of piazzas, one above 
another, with a great deal of gingerbread 
work about them. The streets are 
crowded with negroes, and their quarrels 
often afford amusement to the passen- 
gers. Ina street called Broad Street I 
every day see a crowd of wretchedly clad 
blacks, huddled in a corner for sale— 
people handling them as they do black 
cattle. Here are female chimney sweeps; 
stalls with roasted sweet potatoes for 
sale ; and, on the wharves, clubs of blacks, 
male and female, sitting around fires, 
amid heaps of oyster shells, cooking their 
victuals; these seem the happiest mor- 
tals on earth. The finest groups for a 
comic painter might every day be found 
here that any country can produce. The 
indolence, want of energy and dissipation 
of the wealthy part of the community in 
this place are truly contemptible. The 
super-abundance of negroes in the South- 
ern States has destroyed the activity of 
the whites. The carpenter, the brick- 
layer, and even the b!>cksmith stand with 
their hands in their pockets, overlooking 
their negroes. The planter orders his 
servant to tell the overseer to see my 
horse fed and taken care of; the overseer 
sends another negro to tell the driver to 
send one of his hands to do it. Before 
half of this routine is gone through I 
have myself unharnessed, rubbed down, 
and fed my horse. Everything must be 
done through the agency of these slov- 
enly blacks. These are, however, not 
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one-tenth of the curses slavery has 
brought on the Southern States. Noth- 
ing has surprised me more than the cold 
melancholy reserve of the females of the 
best families in South Carolina and 
Georgia.” 

This expedition added one hundred 
and twenty names to his list of subscrib- 
ers, and made him feel quite satisfied and 
well repaid for the many inconveniences 
he had experienced. Shortly after his 
return the second volume was published. 
It was now thought best to put out a new 
edition of three hundred copies in addi- 
tion to the original number of two hun- 
dred. The undertaking had involved 
him in expenses and difficulties which he 
had never thought of; and he may well 
be considered a volunteer in the Cause 
of Natural History, urged and encour- 
aged by a nobler aim than that of money 
—of which he had never received one 
cent to reward his time and labor. His 
whole ambition was to make the work 
worthy of public reception; but the pub- 
lic was slow to approve and slower to re- 
ward, and.only after the undaunted au- 
thor was dead, did it discover the merit 
of the work. 

In a letter to Lawson he says: “I 
hope you go on courageously with the 
eagle; let no expense deter you from 
giving it the freest and most masterly 
touches of your engraver. I think we 
shall be able to offer it as a competitor 
with the best this country or Europe can 
produce.” 

In January, 1810, he set out again 
upon a journey down the Ohio and Miss- 
issippi to New Orleans. His letters, 
written during this journey, present the 
ablest and most spirited sketches drawn 
from life that it has been our pleasure to 
pursue of the state of the country and of 
the manners of its inhabitants at that re- 
mote period. They merit preservation, 
as acontrast to the prodigies of improve- 
ment in industry, art, and civilization, 
now to be seen in that vast region of fer- 
tility and wealth. His acuteness in ob- 
servation and discriminating judgment 
are unexcelled. We will not hesitate to 

















multiply our extracts from his letters. 

His first letter on this trip is addressed 
to Mr. Lawson, and dated, Pittsburg, 
February 22, 1810. “From this stage 
of my ornithological pilgrimage, I sit 
down with pleasure to give you some 
account of my adventures since we parted. 
On arriving at Lancaster, I waited on the 
Governor, Secretary of State, and such 
other great folks as would be useful to 
me. The Governor received me with 
civility; passed some good-natured com- 
pliments on the volumes, and readily 
added his name to the list. He seems 
an active man, of plain good sense and 
little ceremony. By Mr. L. I was in- 
troduced to many members of both 
Houses; but I found them in general 
such a pitiful, squabbling, political mob; 
so split up and jostling about the mere 
formalities of legislation, without know- 
ing anything of its realities, that I aban- 
doned them in disgust. I must, how- 
ever, except from this censure a few in- 
telligent individuals—friends to science 
and possessed of taste—who treated me 
with great kindness. On Friday evening 
I set out for Columbia, where I spent one 
day invain. I crossed the Susquehannah 
on’ Sunday afternoon with some difficulty 
—having to.cut our way through the ice 
for several hundred yards and, passing on 
to York, paid my respects to all the 
literati of that place without success. 
Five miles north of this town lives an ex- 
traordinary character, between 80 and 90 
years of age, who has lived by trapping 
birds and quadrupeds these thirty years. 
Doctor F. carried me out in a sleigh to 
see him, and presented me with a tolera- 
bly good full-length figure of him; he has 
also promised to transmit to me such a 
collection of facts relative to this singular 
original as will enable me to draw up an 
interesting narrative of him for the Port 
Folio. I carried him half-a-pound of 
snuff, of which he is insatiably fond— 
taking it by handfulls. I was much di- 
verted with the astonishment he ex- 
pressed on looking at the plates of my 
work; he could tell me anecdotes of the 
greater part of the subjects of the first 
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volume, and some of the second. One 
of his traps, which he says he invented 
himself, is remarkable for ingenuity, and 
extremely simple. Having a letter from 
Doctor M. to a clergyman in Hanover, I 
passed on through a well cultivated coun- 
try, chiefly inhabited by Germans, to that 
place, where a certain Judge took upon 
himself to say, ‘that such a book as mine 
ought not to be enconraged, as it was not 
within the reach of the commonality, and 
therefore inconsistent with our republican 
institutiows’!! By the same mode of 
reasoning, which I did dispute, I under- 
took to prove him a greater culprit than 
myself, in erecting a large elegant three- 
story brick house, and, consequently, 
grossly contrary to our republican in 
stitutions.” 

At Pittsburgh Wilson obtained four- 
teen new subscribers for his book. From 
Pittsburgh he decided to go down the 
Ohio in a small boat and thus avoid the 
bad roads; accordingly he purchased a 
skiff, which he named the “Ornitholo- 
gist.” His account of this journey is 
very interesting and his descriptions 
beautiful and full of life. What scenes 
and experiences must have been his, what 
feelings must have filled his poetic soul, 
as he travelled alone, carried on by the 
current of the Ohio, in the early spring 
of the year, through a region of wild- 
ness, variety and profusion. Can we real- 
ize what that journey meant to Wilson? 
Hardly; for nearly a hundred years have 
come and gone since then. Yet those 
of us who are lovers of Nature can ap- 
preciate such a trip, and our hearts will 
ever beat a response to the lonely 
traveller. 

Happy in the anticipation of the 
beautiful scenery and of meeting the mi- 
gratory birds in their northward journey, 
he embarked in his frail boat, without 
one thought of fear, February 24. Arriv- 
ing at Lexington, Ky., he writes Mr. 
Lawson (April 4, 1810): “Having now 


reached the second stage of my bird- 
catching expedition, I willingly sit down 
to give you some of my adventures and 
remarks since leaving Pittsburgh. By 
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the aid of a good map, and your usual 
stock of patience, you will be able to lis- 
ten to my story and trace all my wan- 
derings. Though generally dissuaded 
from venturing myself on so long a voy- 
age down the Ohio in an open skiff, I 
considered this mode, with all its incon- 
veniences, as the most favorable to my 
researches and the most sutitble to my 
funds, and I determined accordingly. 
Two days before my departure, the Alle- 
ghaney River was one wide torrent of 
broken ice, and I calculated on exper- 
iencing considerable difficulties on this 
score. My stock of provisions consisted 
of some biscuit and cheese and a bottle of 
cordial presented to me by a gentleman 
of Pittsburgh. My gun, trunk and great 
coat occupied one end ofthe boat. I had 
a small tin, occasionally to bale her, and 
to take my beverage from the Ohio with; 
and, bidding Adieu to the smoky con- 
fines of Pitt., I launched into the stream, 
and soon winded away among the hills 
that everywhere enclose this noble river. 
The weather was warm and serene, and 
the river like a mirror—except where 
floating masses of ice spotted its surface, 
and which required some care to steer 
clear of; but these, to my surprise, in less 
than a day’s sailing totally disappeared. 
Far from being concerned at my new sit- 
uation, I felt my heart expand with joy 
at the novelties which surrounded me; I 
listened with pleasure to the whistling of 
the red-bird on the banks as I passed, 
and contemplated the forest scenery, as 
it receded with increasing delight. The 
smoke of the numerous maple-sugar 
camps, rising lazily among the moun- 
tains, gave great effect to the varying 
landscape; and the grotesque log cabins, 
that here and there opened from the 
woods, were diminished into mere dog- 
houses by the sublimity of the impend- 
ing mountains. If you suppose to your- 


self two parallel ranges of forest-covered 
hills, whose regular summits are seldom 
more than three or four miles apart, wind- 
ing through an immense extent of coun- 
try and enclosing a river halfa mile wide 
—which alternately washes the steep de- 


civility on one side and leaves a rich, flat, 
forest-clad bottom on the other of a mile 
or so in breadth—you will have a pretty 
correct idea of the appearance of the 
Ohio. The banks of these rich flats are 
from twenty to sixty and eighty feet 
high, and even these last were within a 
few feet of being overflowed in Decem- 
ber, 1808. 

“I now stripped with alacrity to my 
new avocation. The current went 
about two-and-a-half miles an hour, and 
I added about three-and-a-half miles to 
the boat’s way with my oars. In the 
course of the day I passed a number of 
arks, or, as they are usually called, Ken- 
tucky boats, loaded with what it must be 
acknowledged are the valuable commodi- 
ties of a country—namely, men, women 
and children; horses and ploughs, flour, 
mill-stones, etc. Several of these float- 
ing caravans were loaded with store 
goods, for the supply of the settlements 
through which they passed; having a 
counter erected, shawls, muslins, etc., dis- 
played, and everything ready for trans- 
acting business. On approaching a set- 
tlement, they blow a horn or tin trumpet, 
which announces to the inhabitants their 
arrival. I boarded many of these arks, 
and felt much interested at the sight of so 
many human beings, migrating like birds 
of passage to the luxuriant regions of 
the South and West. The arks are built 
in the form of a parallelogram, being 
from 12 to 14 feet wide and from 40 to 
70 feet long, covered above, rowed only 
occasionally by two oars before, and 
steered by a long and powerful one fixed 
above. 

“I rowed twenty-odd miles the first 
spell and found I should be able to stand 
it perfectly well. About a hour after 
night I put up at a miserable cabin, fifty- 
two miles from Pittsburgh, where I slept 
on what I supposed to be corn-stalks or 
something worse; so, préferring the 
smooth bosom of the Ohio to this brush- 
heap, I got up long before day and, being 
under no apprehension of losing my way, 
I again pushed out into thestream. The 
landscape on each side lay in one mass 
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of shade, but the grandeur of the project- 
ing head-lands and vanishing points, or 
lines, was charmingly reflected in the 
smooth, glassy surface below. I could 
only discover when I was passing a clear- 
ing by the crowing of cocks; and now 
and then, in more solitary places, the big 
horned owl made a most hideous hol- 
loaing, that echoed among the mountains. 
“In this lonesome manner, with full 
leisure for observation and reflection— 
exposed to hardships all day and hard 
berths at night; to storms of rain, hail, 
and snow, for it froze severely almost 
every night—I persevered, from the 24th 
of February, to Sunday evening, March 
17th, when I moored my skiff safely in 
Bear Grass Creek, at the rapids of the 
Ohio, after a voyage of 720 miles. My 
hands suffered the most; and it will be 
some weeks yet before they recover their 
former feeling and flexibility. It would 
be the task of a month to detail all the 
particulars of my numerous excursions, 
in every direction from the river. 
“Nothing adds more to the savage 
grandeur and picturesque effect of the 
scenery along the Ohio than those mis- 
erable huts of human beings, lurking at 
the bottom of a gigantic growth of tim- 
ber, that I have not seen equalled in any 
part of the United States; and it is truly 
amusing to observe how dear and how 
familiar habit has rendered those priva- 
tions which must have been the first off- 
spring of Necessity. Yet none pride 
themselves more on their possessions. 
The inhabitants of these forlorn sheds 
will talk to you with pride of the richness 
of their soil, of the excellence and abun- 
dance of their country, of the healthiness 
of their climate and the purity of their 
waters, while the only bread you find 
among them is of Indian corn, coarsely 
ground in a horse-mill, with half of the 
grains unbroken; even their cattle are 
destitute of stables and hay and look like 
moving skeletons; their own houses 
worse than pig-sties; their clothes an as- 
sembly of rags; their faces yellow and 
rank with disease; and their persons 
covered with filth and frequently gar- 





nished with the humours of the Scotch 
fiddle; from which dreadful disease, by 
the mercy of God, I have been most mir- 
aculously preserved. All this ‘is the ef- 
fect of laziness. 

“The corn is thrown into the ground 
in the spring, and the pigs turned into 
the woods, where they multiply like rab- 
bits. The labor of the squatter is now 
over till autumn, and he spends the win- 
ter in eating pork, cabbage and hoe-cakes. 
W hat a contrast to the neat farm and 
snug, cleanly habitation of the industrious 
settler that opens the green fields, his 
stately barns, gardens, and orchards, to 
the gladdened eye of the delighted spec- 
tator.” 

So, after three weeks of travel, our 
hardy traveller arrived safely at the falls 
of the Ohio—having passed through a 
multitude of scenes and experiences, 
while nothing passed unnoted by his ob- 
servant eye. It must have been a short 
three weeks to Wilson. Here he sold 
his boat, “for exactly half what it cost, 
and the man who bought it wondered 
why I gave it such a droll Indian name” 
(Zhe Ornithologist/). 

That Wilson truly loved this work, 
this lonely wandering life, cannot be 
doubted; he had unconsciously dis- 
covered his inclination. His letters to 
his friends, written while on these expe- 
ditions, are long and carefully detailed 
accounts, and are the best evidences that 
his heart was in his work. His poetic 
and reflective soul saw so much to con- 
template, and his curious eyes so much 
to behold, that these forest journeys, with 
all their hardships and privations, were 
to him most delightful days. 

I close this chapter with the following 
extracts from a letter written to Mr. 
Lawson, from Nashville, Tennessee, and 
dated April 28, 1810. ‘The horses of 
Kentucky are the hardiest in the world; 
not so much by nature, as by education 
and habit. From the commencement of 
their existence they are habituated to 
every extreme of starvation and gluttony, 
idleness and excessive fatigue. In sum- 
mer they fare sumptuously every day. In 
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winter, when not a blade of grass is to be 
seen, and when the crows have deprived 
them of the very bark and buds of every 
fallen treé, they are ridden into town, fif- 
teen or twenty miles, through roads and 
sloughs that would become the graves of 
any common animal, with a fury and 
celerity incomprehensible by you folks 
on the other side of the Alleghany. 
They are then fastened to the posts on 
the sides of the streets and around the 
public square, where hundreds of them 
might be seen hanging their heads from 
morning to night, in deep cogitation— 
ruminating perhaps on the long-expect- 
ed return of spring and green herbage. 

“I was now (Danville, Kentucky) 180 
miles from Nashville, and I was informed 
not a town or village on the whole route. 


Every day was, however, producing won- 


ders in the woods by the progress of 
vegetation. The blossoms of sassafras, 
dog-wood and red-bud, contrasted with 
the deep green of the poplar and buck- 
eye, enriched the scenery on every side; 
while the voices of the feathered tribes, 
many of which were to me new and un- 
known, were continually engaging me in 
their pursuit. Emerging from the deep 
solitude of the forest, the rich green 
of the grain fields, the farm-houses and 
cabins embosomed amidst orchards of 
glowing purple and white, gave the 
sweetest relief to the eye. 

“The country now became mountain- 
ous, perpetually ascending and descend- 
ing; and about forty-nine miles from Dan- 
ville I passed through a pigeon roost, or 
rather a breeding place, which continued 
for three miles, and, from information, ex- 
tended in length for more than forty 
miles. The timber was chiefly beech; 
every tree was loaded with nests, and I 
counted in different places more than 
ninety nests on a single tree.” 

+ @ 

“ April 25.—Breakfasted at Walton’s, 
13 miles from Nashville, The hospita- 
ble landlord, /saac Walton, upon my set- 
ting out early the next morning, refused 
to take anything for my fare—saying: 
‘You seem to be travelling for the good 
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of the world and I cannot—I will not 
—charge you anything. Whenever you 
come this way, call and stay with me. 
You shall be welcome.’ This is the first 
instance of such hospitality which I have 
met with in the United States.” [Note 
FROM JOURNAL. | 

When I read that note my faith in 
Pythagoras grew strong. Is it possible 
that the soul of dear old Izaak Walton, 
upon its release, found a congenial abode 
in the Isaac Walton of Tennessee? I 
fear our Wilson never had the pleasure 
of perusing the happy pages of “The 
Complete Angler,” else he would have 
remarked at greater length upon the co- 
incidence. Let it be said to the credit 
of the pioneer days of Tennessee, that 
she had at least one right-minded man. 


CHAPTER IV. 


From Nashville Wilson proceeded on 
to Natchez—a distance of 478 miles. 
The country through which he had to 
pass was one dense forest: a great wil- 
derness, with gloomy swamps and im- 
mense cane-brakes, full of wild beasts 
and prowling bands of Indians. He suf- 
fered the greatest hardships on this por- 
tion of his route—at one time nearly per- 
ishing by a severe attack of dysentery, 
which left him greatly debilitated. He 
arrived at Natchez on the 17th of May. 
The following picturesque passages, re- 
ferring to this part of his journey, are 
taken from some of his letters and jour- 
nal: “This is the country of the Chick- 
asaws, though erroneously laid down in 
some maps as that of the Cherokees, I 
slept this night in one of their huts: 
the Indians spread a deerskin for me on 
the floor; I made a pillow of my port- 
manteau and slept tolerably well; an old 
Indian laid himself down near me. On 
Monday morning I rode fifteen miles and 
stopt at an Indian’s to feed my horse. 
The sight of my paroquet brought the 
whole family around me. The women 
are generally naked from the middle up- 
wards, and their heads, in many instances 
being rarely combed, look like a large 
mop; they have a yard or two of blue 
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cloth, wrapt ’round by way of petticoat, 
that reaches to their knees. The boys 
are generally naked, except a kind of bag 
of blue cloth by way of fig-leaf. 

“The country now assumed a new ap- 
pearance; no brush wood or fallen tim- 
ber; one could see a mile through the 
woods, which were covered with high 
grass, fit for mowing. These woods are 
burnt every spring, and thus are kept so 
remarkably clean that they look like 
some most elegant nobleman’s park. A 
profusion of flowers, altogether new to 
me, and some of them elegant, presented 
themselves to my view as I rode along. 
This must be a heavenly place for the 
botanist. The most observable of these 
flowers was a kind of sweet-william, of 
all tints, from white to the deepest crim- 
son; a superb thistle, the most beautiful 
that I had ever seen; a species of passion 
flower, very beautiful; a stately plant of 
the sunflower, the bottom of the deepest 
orange and the radiating petals bright 
carmine, breadth about four inches; a 
large white flower like a deer’s tail; 
great quantities of the sensitive plant, 
that shrunk instantly on being touched, 
covered the ground in some places. 
Almost every flower was new to me ex- 
cept the Carolina pink root and Columbo, 
which grew in abundance on every side. 

* * * x 

“This day, Wednesday, I passed 
through the most horrid swamps I had 
everseen. These are covered with a pro- 
digious growth of canes and high woods, 
which together shut out almost the whole 
light of day from my eyes for miles. 
The banks of the deep and sluggish 
creeks, that occupy the centre, are pre- 
cipitous, where I had often to plunge 
my horse seven feet down, into a bed of 
deep clay, up to his belly; from which 
nothing but great strength and exertion 
could have rescued him; the opposite 
shore was equally bad and beggars all 
description. For an extent of several 
miles, on both sides of these creeks, the 
darkness of night obscured every object 
around. On emerging from one of the 
worst of these, I met General Wade 


Hampton, with two servants and a pack- 
horse, going, as he said, towards Nash- 
vue: * * * * fem ioe 
an hour before sunset, being within sight 
of the Indian’s where I intended to lodge, 
the evening being perfectly clear and 
calm, I laid the reins on my horse’s neck 
to listen to a mocking-bird (the first I 
had heard in the western country) and 
which, perched on the top of a dead tree 
before the door, was pouring out a torrent 
of melody. I think I never heard so ex- 
cellent a performer. I had alighted, and 
was fastening my horse, when, hearing 
the report of a rifle immediately beside 
me, I looked up and saw the poor mock- 
ing-bird fluttering to the ground. One 
of the savages had marked his elevation 
and barbarously shot him. I hastened 
into the yard and, walking up to him, 
told him that was bad, very bad! That 
this poor bird had come from a far dis- 
tant country to sing to him and that in 
return he had cruelly killed him. I told 
him the Great Spirit was offended with 
such cruelty and that he would lose 
many a deer for doing so. The old In- 
dian, father-in-law to the bird-killer, un- 
derstanding, by the negro interpreter, 
what I said, replied that when these birds 
come singing and making a noise all day 
near the house, somebody will surely die: 
which is exactly what an old superstitious 
German near Hampton, in Virginia, once 
told me. This fellow had married the 
two eldest daughters of the old Indian 
and presented one of them with the bird 
he had killed. On the fourteenth day 
of my journey, at noon, I arrived at this 
place, having overcome every obstacle, 
alone, and without being acquainted with 
the country; and, what surprised the 
boatmen more, without whiskey.” 

He reached New Orleans on June 6, 
and arrived at New York July 30 (1810); 
from whence, after a few days’ rest, he 
returned to Philadelphia, enriched with 
much new material for the seventh vol- 
ume of his “ Ornithology.” 

The publication of the work now ad- 
vanced as rapidly as due regard to cor- 
rectness would permit. During the 
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greater part of the years 1811 and 1812 
he resided in the seclusion of Mr. Bar- 
tram’s botanic. garden, that he might 
study more satisfactorily the habits, man- 
ners and migrations of birds. Here, re- 
moved from the bustle and noise of the 
city, he was enabled to use his time to 
the best advantage; when wearied by 
study, he had only to step over the 
threshold of his abode, in order to re- 
lieve and freshen his mind by strolling 
among the beautiful shrubbery and in 
watching the multitudes of the feathered 
tribe, which he dearly loved and whose 
society always brought him happiness. 
And I do not hesitate to say, that the 
feathered creation never had a closer 
student or a more sympathetic friend 
than Alexander Wilson. Even in behalf 
of ornithology, it grieved him greatly to 
take the life of a little bird. He made 
himself a social companion of the birds; 
studied their life habits in every detail ; 
and seemed to possess a special faculty 
for prying into their life and manners 
and in interpreting their language and 
dispositions. Wilson was an exception- 
ally keen observer and was the first 
American naturalist to study the habits 
of birds in their native haunts. Audu- 
bor was probably a better artist (?), but 
not a better ornithologist. 

Wilson was eminently endowed by 
nature with the qualities of a great nat- 
uralist. His heart was kept pure by his 
untiring devotion to science, which held 
him aloft from all selfish considerations, 
Greed for the almighty dollar he never 
felt. His mind was strong and inquisi- 
tive; he delighted to study Nature in the 
original, by seeking out her beautiful 
creations and developing her mysteries 
amidst the solemnity of the unbroken 
forest. The sketch I quote below is 
taken from his “ American Ornithology.” 
The reason for quoting it is quite obvious. 


THE LITTLE WIDOWER. 


“A box fixed up in the window of the 
room where I slept, was taken possess- 
ion of by a pair of wrens. Already 
the nest was built, and two eggs laid, 
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when, one day, the window being open 
as well as the room door, the female 
wren venturing too far into the room to 


_reconnoitre was sprung upon by Grimal- 


kin, who had placed herself there for the 
purpose, and before relief could be given 
was destroyed. Curious to see how the 
survivor would demean himself, I watched 
him carefully for several days. At first 
he sang with great vivacity for an hour 
or so, but becoming uneasy went off for 
half an hour; on his return he chanted 
again as before, went to the top of the 
house, stable and weeping willow that 
she might hear him; but, seeing no ap- 
pearance of her, he returned once, visited 
the nest, ventured cautiously into the 
window, gazed about with suspicious 
looks, his voice sinking to a low melan- 
choly note, as he stretched his little neck 
about in every direction. Returning to 
the box, he seemed for some minutes at 
a loss what to do and soon after went off, 
as I thought altogether—for I saw no 
more of him that day. Towards the 
afternoon of the second day he again 
made his appearance, accompanied with 
a new female who seemed exceedingly 
timorous and shy,and who after great 
hesitation entered the box; at this mo- 
ment the little widower or bridegroom 
seemed as if he would warble out his 
very life with ecstacy of joy. After re- 
maining about half a minute in, they both 
flew off, but returned in a few moments 
and instantly began to carry out the 
eggs, feathers and some of the sticks 
—supplying the place of the two latter 
with materials of the same sort; and ulti- 
mately succeeding in raising a brood of 
seven young—all of which escaped in 
safety.” 

As a poet Wilson was inferior, except 
perhaps in his native country, where his 
poems gained more or less popularity. 
His pretty little story written in verse, 
‘“‘Watty and Meg,” was first published 
without his signature and for a long time 
was thought to be the work of Burns. 
In after years he burned a number of his 
poems, saying they were the sins of his 
youth, which should never have seen the 
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light. Ina letter to his father he says: 
“In youth I had a wrong idea of life. 
Imagination often led me astray.” Asa 
prose writer Wilson ranks very high, and 
his prose is frequently clothed in a poeti- 
cal dress. His descriptions are full of 
life and individuality, presenting objects 
to our view so distinctly and minutely 
that we wonder how they could have pre- 
viously escaped our notice. It is with 


astonishment: that we look back at the 
magnitude of his labors, performed at a 
time when there was little or no advance- 
ment in the arts or sciences. Yet by his 
wonderful perseverance and energy he 
produced, unaided, a work which has 
done honor to Europe as well as Amer- 
ica. It has been nearly a hundred years 
since that work was completed, and we can 
scarcely realize the greatness, the diffi- 
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culties and the labor of shat ‘ American 
Ornithology.” Other naturalists had 
preceded Wilson in America, but they 
had hardly left footmarks behind them. 
He, unguided and alone, penetrated far 


into the shadowy forest; associated with — 


the Indians, children of the wilderness; 
and studied with a sympathetic heart the 
wild creatures of the American woods 
and prairies and wrote loving descriptions 
of their life and habits. 

In the first part of the letter to Mr. 
Lawson (dated Natchez, 18th May, 1810), 
he speaks very touchingly of the sad death 
of Captain Lewis, the enterprising traveller 
of the Lewis and Clark exploring expedi- 
ition. Lewis was travelling with two ser- 
vants and stopped one evening at a 
cabin, owned by a man named Grinder, 
and asked for lodging for the night. 
Lewis appeared to be carrying some 
terrible mental strain (account taken from 
Mrs. Grinder by Wilson) and during the 
night shot himself, but lived in great ag- 
ony till late the next morning, when 
death came to the brave traveller. Wil- 
son gave Grinder money to put a fence 
around Lewis’ graveand received a written 
promise from him that it would be done. 
The circumstances surrounding the death 
of Captain Lewis were suspicious, and 
Wilson and many others believed that 
the Grinders knew more about the death 
of Lewis than they cared to tell. Such 
men as Lewis, Wilson always held in 
high esteem; they certainly are worthy 
of the highest praise and honor. 

The following extracts are from a let- 
ter written to Mr. Ord, from Boston, 
dated October 13, 1812: “DEAR Sir: It 
is not in my power at present to give 
you any thing more than a slight sketch 
of my rambles since leaving Philadelphia. 
My route up the Hudson afforded great 
pleasure, mingled with frequent regret 
that you were not along with me to 
share the enjoyment. About thirty 
miles south of Albany we passed within 
ten miles of the celebrated Catskill Moun- 
tains—a gigantic group clothed with for- 
est to the summits. In the river here I 


found our common reed (Zizania aqua- 
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tica) growing in great abundance, in 
shoals extending along the middle of the 
river. I saw flocks of red-wings and 
some black-ducks, but no rail or reed- 
birds. From this place my journey led 
me over a rugged, mountainous country 
to Lake Champlain, along which I coast- 
ed as far as Burlington in Vermont. * 
* * * JT spent the greater part of a 
day in ascending to the peak of one of 
these majestic mountains, whence I had 
the most sublime and astonishing view 
that was ever afforded me. * * * 

In New England, the rage of war, viru- 
lence of politics, and the pursuit of com- 
mercial speculations, engross every fac- 
ulty. The voice of Science and the 
charms of Nature, unless these last pre- 
sent themselves in the form of prize 
sugars, coffee or rum, are treated with 
contempt.” 

On his way from Charleston to Savan- 
nah he came near losing his horse which 
jumped overboard and was secured only 
after much difficulty and danger. On 
this trip Wilson shot an ivory-billed 
woodpecker; tke bird was only slightly 
wounded in the wing, and on being 
caught set up such a distressing cry that 
it frightened his horse and nearly cost 
its rider his life. It is said the cry of the 
bird resembled that of a young child, and 
as he carried it through the streets con- 
cealed, the people hurried to the win- 
dows and doors to see what the trouble 
was, and when he came up to the tavern 
the proprietor and by-standers were much 
puzzled by the sound. Their perplexity 
was increased when Wilson asked for 
lodging for himself and baby. After 
amusing himself a while, he exhibited the 
bird, which was welcomed with a general 
shout. 

When in Louisville (Ky.) Wilson called 
on Audubon, who was then 30 years 
old and engaged in business in that city. 
Audubon was about to subscribe for the 
“Ornithology,” but his partner making a 
complimentary remark about his own 
(Audubon’s) knowledge of birds, checked 
him. ‘Vanity and the encomium of my 
friend prevented me from subscribing,” 

















he writes. From Wilson's diary I quote 
this extract: ‘March 23, I bade Adieu 
to Louisville, to which place I had four 
letters of recommendation, and was 
taught to expect much of every thing 
there; but neither received one act of 
civility from those to whom I was rec- 
ommended, one subscriber, nor one new 
bird; though I delivered my letters, ran- 
sacked the woods repeatedly, and visited 
all the characters likely to subscribe. 
Science or Literature has not one friend 
in this piace.” 

We are led to believe that there ex- 
isted a little coldness between Wilson and 
Audubon; although, so far as I can 
learn, neither ever spoke against the 
other; such conduct would have been 
contrary to the nature of both. 

Sir William Jardine says of Wilson: 
“He was the first who truly studied the 
birds of North America in their natural 
abodes and from real observations; and 
his work will ever remain an ever-to-be- 
admired testimony of enthusiasm and 
perseverance—one certainly unrivalled in 
descriptions ; and if some plates may vie 
with it in finer workmanship or pictorial 
splendor, few, indeed, can rival it in fidel- 
ity and truth of delineation.” Wilson 
was certainly no compiler; his facts were 
from his own observations. 


CHAPTER V. 


Had Wilson lived he was soon to have 
married a Miss Miller. Before he came 
to the New World, his tender passions 
had been somewhat quickened by Mar- 
tha Maclean—a lady of his native land; 
but after a time Martha was forgotten, 
and amid the ups and downs experienced 
in the struggling New World the old love 
became only a pleasant memory of the 
unrealized Past. Manya year had come 
and gone; many hard battles had been 
fought and won; and just as he caught 
the first glimmer of his approaching fame, 
Love again unlocked his heart—this time 
for Miss Miller. Although his biogra- 
phers do not admit of his ever playing 
the part of a lover, still there is quite 
sufficient proof of the fact. I take the 
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liberty of quoting here his pretty little 
poem, addressed to the blue bird, taken 
from his “American Ornithology ””—the 
pursual of which the reader can hardly 
consider wasted time. 


“When Winter’s cold tempests and snows are no more, 
Green meadows and brown furrowed fields re-ap- 
pearing, 
The fishermen hauling their shad to the shore, 
And cloud-cleaving geese to the lakes are a-steering; 
When first the lone butterfly flits on the wing, 
When red glow the maples, so fresh and so pleasing, 
Oh, then comes the blue-bird, the herald of Spring, 
And hails with his warblings, the charms of the season. 


The loud piping frog makes the marshes to ring; 
Then warm glows the sunshine and fine is the weather; 
The blue woodland flowers just beginning to spring, 
And spice-wood and sassafras budding together: 
Oh, then, to your gardens, ye house-wives repair, 
Your walk border up, sow and plant at your leisure; 
The blue-bird will chant from his box such an air, 
That all your hard toils will seem truly a pleasure! 


He flits through the orchard, he visits each tree, 

The red-flowering peach and the apple’s sweet blossom; 
He snaps up destroyers wherever they be, 

And seizes the caitiffs that lurk in their blossoms. 
He drags the vile grub from the corn it devours, 

The worms from their webs, where they riot and welter; 
His songs and his services freely are ours 

And all that he asks is—in summer a shelter. 


The plowman is pleased when he gleans in his train, 

Now searching the furrows—now mounting to cheer’ 
him; 

The gard’ner now delights in his sweet, simple strain, 
And leans on his spade to survey and to hear him; 

The slow ling’ring school-boys forget they’ll be chid, 
While gazing intent as he warbles before them, 

In mantle of sky-blue and bosom so red, 
That each little loiterer seems to adore. 


When all the gay scenes of the Summer are o’er, 
And Autumn slow enters, so silent and sallow, 
And millions of warblers that charmed us before 
Have fled in the train of the sun-seeking swallow, 
The blue-bird, forsaken, yet true to his home, 
Still lingers and looks for a milder to-morrow; 
Till, forced by the horrors of Winter to roam, 
He sings his Adieu in a lone note of sorrow. 


While Spring’s lovely season, serene, dewy, warm, 

The green face of earth and the purple-blue of heaven, 
Or love’s native music have influence to charm, 

Or sympathy’s glow to our feelings are given, 
Still dear to each bosom tke blue-bird shall be; 

His voice, like the thrillings of hope, is a treasure; 
For through bleakest storms, if a calm he but see, 

He comes to remind us of sunshine and pleasure.” 


I think the reader will agree with me 
in calling the above a very pretty tribute 
and very creditable poetry; the metre is 
rather poor, and grace may be lacking; 
but the thought expressed is beautiful 
all through it. Toshow another style of 


his poetry, I quote his lines on the Osprey: 


“Soon as the sun, great ruler of the year, ; 
Bends to our northern climes his bright career, 
And from the caves of ocean calls from sleep 
The finny shoals and myriads of the deep; 
When freezing tempests back to Greenland ride, 
And day and night the equal hours divide, 
True to the season, o’er seabeat shore, 

The sailing Osprey high is seen to soar, 

With broad, unmoving wing, and circling slow, 
Marks each loose straggler in the deep; 

Swoops down like lightning! plunges with a roar, 
And bears his struggling victim to the shore.”’ 


I believe it was Wilson’s lack of suc- 
cess as a poet that gave America her 
greatest bird biographer. Had he reaped 
popularity as a poet, he would in all 
probability have continued as such, and 
perhaps never have visited this country. 
Jam glad that he did not succeed as a 
poet. 

The seventh volume was published 
early in 1813. A few weeks after, he set 
out on what proved to be his last expe- 
dition—namely, to Great Egg Harbor, 
accompanied by Mr. George Ord. They 
remained at Great. Egg Harbor nearly 
four months, collecting materials for the 
eighth volume, which Wilson intended 
should excel, zz every way, its predeces- 
sors. On his return to Philadelphia, he 
at once began anew his task of writing 
—stopping only for the necessary hours 
of sleep—and by the Ist of August he 
had all of the letter-press completed for 
the eighth volume, though all of the 
plates were not yet finished. But, un- 
happily, in his great anxiety to finish the 
work, he imposed on himself such an ex- 
cess of labor as over-taxed the strength 
of his constitution. He was unable to 
reside in the country, where the hours 
of mental work might have been relieved 
by an occasional stroll through the woods 
and fields, or an evening walk. He was 
attacked by dysentery—a disease which, 
owing to his impaired constitution, found 
him an easy victim. He died on the 23d 
of August, 1813, loved by all who knew 
him. “The whole city paid a noble 


tribute of respect to his memory. The 
clergy of all denominations, lawyers, phy- 
sicians, educators, city officials, and mem- 
bers of literary societies, walked in pro- 
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cession, the Columbian Society of Fine 
Arts leading before the hearse.” 

They had discovered his worth and the 
immensity of his achievements after he 
was dead. 

In this brief and imperfect sketch it is 
impossible to do justice to the labor and 
genius of Alexander Wilson—a man who 
performed the work of half-a-dozen schol- 
ars and laid the American people under 
a debt of the deepest gratitude. With 
heart and soul he labored unremittingly 
for eleven years, sacrificed his health, and 
laid himself in a premature grave, in be- 
half of Science. Wilson was a man of 
the finest sense of honor, and, having the 
highest veneration for truth, he was scru- 
pulously just and highly generous. In 
disposition he was affectionate and social 
and his benevolence was broad. In habits 
he was studious and temperate. Like 
other men, Wilson was not perfect: he 
was somewhat irritable and stubborn in 
opinion; with most of his friends he had 
occasional misunderstandings, arising 
from some difference of opinion, but which 
soon passed away, leaving no after feeling. 
“A willful injury he would seldom for- 
give. His walk was quick, but when in 
the forest, in pursuit of birds, he was de- 
liberate and attentive; he was, as it were, 
all eyes and all ears.” 

Wilson often expressed the wish that 
when he died, he might be buried where 
the birds could sing above his grave, 
but this wish was, presumably, unknown 
to those friends who were with him when 
the end came. 

The direct cause of his death, accord- 
ing to Captain Warnock, was a cold, 
caught in the course of a long chase 
after some much-desired bird, in which 
he swam a river and several small creeks. 
The cold settled in his stomach and 
brought on his old enemy. 

Of Wilson and his achievements in the 
field of ornithology there can be but 
one opinion; and his success, though it 
came late, was the result. of his own labor 
and perseverance. 

The name of Alexander Wilson will 
live till the last member of the feathered 

















tribe has passed from the face of the earth. 

The original edition of Wilson’s great 
work is now extremely rare. It com- 
prisse nine thin folio volumes. 
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A plain stone, with the following in- 
scription, marks the grave of our belovéd 
Wilson: 








THIS MONUMENT 
COVERS THE REMAINS OF 


ALEXANDER WILSON, 


AUTHOR OF 
AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY. 

He was born in Renfrewshire, Scotland, on the 6th 
of July, 1766; Emigrated to the United 
States in the year 1794; and 
died in Philadelphia on the 23rd day of August, 1813. 
Aged 47. 


THE 








THE END. 


A VICTORY FOR NITROS. 


In all wars to come smokeless powders 
will be used to the utter exclusion of the 
old, time-tested black explosive com- 
pound, The Spanish-American conflict 
has furnished opportunity for a test of 
comparative merits, and modern powder 
has received the decision. Some of the 
claims made in its favor have not been 
satisfactorily substantiated, and it has its 
bad qualities as well as its good, but the 
immense gain in the use of a powder that 
generates no smoke is in itself sufficient 
to outweigh other considerations involved. 
The magnificent marksmanship of Ameri- 
can gunners and riflemen must not be 
hampered by the blinding sulphurous 
clouds which formerly settled about 
pitched battles upon land or sea, and the 
experience of our troops at Santiago has 
shown the suicidal folly of matching black 
against smokeless powders upon the 
skirmish line when invading a region 
swarming with hidden foes. That the 
Government has profitted by this lesson, 
is shown by the reported manufacture of 
millions of smokeless cartridges for the 
Springfield rifles with which the bulk of 
our volunteers are armed. With such 
ammunition there will be nothing gained 
as regards range and penetration—ab- 
sence of smoke being the sole object in 
view. Asa matter of fact, all the engage- 


ments of the war just closed, in which 
small arms have figured, have been fought 
well within the range of the old reliable 
Springfield or even the .44—40 Winchester. 
Riflemen will await with impatience 
the report of the Ordnance Department 
upon the showing made by the Krag— 
Jorgensen and other high-power small 
arms in the Cuban and Porto Rican cam- 
paigns. As has been frequently shown, 
the average life of a rifle barrel with the 
service charge and full-jacketted bullet is 
only a few thousand rounds, and it seems 
probable that the use of less powerful 
charges may be recommended. Practi- 
cally speaking, the effective scope of 
musketry fire must always be well within 
1,000 yards. Until military strategy be- 
comes a lost art, few battles will be fought 
upon open ground, where an enemy’s ad- 
vance can be harrassed by an infantry fire 
from a position two miles away, and even 
under the best of conditions ordinary 
troops at such a range could effect but 
little save a waste of ammunition. In 
sharpshooting, of course, there is need of 
an arm giving perfect accuracy at the 
greatest possible distance, but it should 
be one that will not require replacement 
after a few weeks of hard service. 
BAILEY SEABROOK, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 
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WITH TYPE AND TRIGGER. 


The Adventures of an Arkansaw “Devil.” 


Edited by S. D. BARNES. 


Author of ‘‘ Dunk Cavens’ Luck,’’ ‘‘A Swampland Satrap,’’ Etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


In which I Make an Acquaintance and Earn a Dollar. 


AYLIGHT was just breaking as I 
rolled out of my nest in the livery 
stable loft, borrowed a bar of soap from 
the hostler—who was fast asleep—and 
took a good straight wash at the horse 
trough. It was a little earlier than my 
usual getting-up time; but I had fed 
pretty light the day before and was anx- 
ious to be ready for my breakfast by the 
time it was ready forme. Looking across 
two streets and Zeke Naylor’s woodyard, 
I could see some one standing on the 
hotel veranda, and, even at that distance, 
was pretty confident it was the man I 
wanted to see. Strangers were too scarce 
in Oak Flat for eyes as sharp as mine to 
mistake our old residenters for them. 
Furthermore, this new arrival in our 
midst—he had come in on the stage the 
night before—was not the sort of a per- 
son to resemble any one else if he could 
help it. At first glance I had decided 
that nothing but pure contrariness made 
him stand so straight that he seemed on 
the point of going over backwards, or 
move around at a jog trot when a slow 
walk would have answered just as well. 
I believe in being upright and peart; but 
here was a young fellow only a few years 
older than myself. who was trying to 
overdo the business, and I must say that 
I didn’t like it. 

But I didn’t propose picking a quarrel 
with him on this score—at any rate, not 
at the present moment. Business should 
go before pleasure; particularly when a 
fellow is dead broke and hungry in the 
bargain. Necessity required that I should 


approach this stranger on his good side, 
or, better still, induce him to make the 
first advances himself. How was I going 
to manage this? Well, I hardly knew, 
myself; but, as a first attempt, I dodged 
around to the corner of the hotel, walked 
on my hands, heels up, to the middle of 
the street and turned a half-dozen cart- 
wheels in my very best style. It was only 
an experiment, to be sure, but it answered 
the purpose intended. 

““Son—bun, you’re a peach!” he re- 
marked approvingly. ‘‘I like little boys 
who get up early in the morning, and I 
must say that I admire your activity.”’ 

“Oh, shucks! That’s nuthin’,” I re- 
plied modestly. ‘Us town kids are all 
great hands for sech projec’s—every one 
of us. I reckon it’s somethin’ in the air 
that makes us so lively.” 

“Quite likely,’ said he. ‘Seems to 
me I can feel the effect of your remark- 
able climate already. I’ve been here only 
nine or ten hours, but — Say, young 
fellow, get out of the way, please! I ac- 
tually believe this mountain air is going 
to get in its work on me.” 

And I'm blest if he didn’t turn a som- 
ersault off the veranda, strike on his feet, 
jump up and click his heels together 
twice, and then flip over again backwards. 
No show actor in Barnum’s circus could 
have done the thing slicker or easier. I 
expected to hear him say something more 
about our Oak Flat “air.” Almost any 
one else would have carried the joke a 
little farther, and I suppose this was ex- 
actly his reason for changing the subject 
and suggesting that we should enjoy a 
quiet smoke while awaiting the call to 

















breakfast. As the appearance of my own 
morning meal depended altogether on my 
keeping in his company for at least a few 
minutes longer, I took the cigar he offered, 
followed him across the street to the court 
house steps and seated myself at his side. 

‘“‘T can’t praise these weeds very high- 
ly,” said he. ‘In fact, I bought them be- 
cause they were dirt-cheap—intending to 
give them to the Oak Flat people—and 
if they should happen to prove smoke- 
able you will please remember I am not 
to blame.”’ 

I think I had smoked better cigars, even 
at this early stage of my existence, but I 
knew what common politeness required 
me to say, and I said it. And then I 
smiled sweetly upon him through the 
curling smoke and got right down to the 
business in hand: 

“Td like mighty well to know your 
name,” said I. 

“And I wouldn’t give two cents to 
know yours,” he replied. 

That wasa crusher. For a moment I 
smoked on in silence; then returned to 
the charge. 

“T said that just now because you 
strike me as being a first-class sort of a 
tellow.”’ 

‘Thanks fer the compliment,” said he. 
‘‘Now, what’s the rest of it ?”’ 

“Which ?”’ 

‘Figured as low as you can get it, how 
much do you expect to realize from 
your recent unsolicited expression of ap- 
proval ?” 

“Tl tell you,’ said I with sudden 
desperation, hitching closer and lowering 
my voice, ‘I don’t want a cent for it— 
Not from you; but there’s a certain feller 
offered me a dollar to find out all about 
you—”’ 

‘All about me ?”’ 

“Your name, where you’re from, an’ 
what’s yer bizness hyar — An’ I don’t 
mind ownin’ that if I don’t get the money 
I don’t git no chewin’.” 

I had played my last card, pulled him 
hard on the poverty dodge, and could 
now only watch -his face and wait results. 
To tell the truth, my chances for a warm 
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breakfast seemed mighty slim just then. 
I didn’t like that funny snap in his eyes, 
nor the way he was chawing the ever- 
lasting wax 6ut of his cigar. 

‘‘Son—bun,”’ said he, at last; ‘“‘I’m not 
going to tell you a single thing— Not 
if you starve to death in three minutes. I 
refuse to be interviewed. Understand ?” 

I nodded. 

He smoked on for a moment; then 
reached down in his pocket, pulled out a 
silver dollar and laid it on my knee. 

‘‘Who is this gentleman with the en- 
quiring mind? Newspaper man or de- 
tective ?”’ 

“Neither one. It’s Ezra Bush—little 
sawed-off feller that sells land an’ loans 
money. I reckon you seed him at the 
supper table las’ night. Long hair an’a 
little whiskers on his chin.” 

‘Boards at the hotel ?” 

‘The year ’round,” said I. ‘‘There’s 
the winder of his room; yander, over the 
kitchen roof.” 

The new man in Oak Flat got up off 
the court house step, shoved his hat on 
the back of his head and took me by the 
arm. 

“We'll make Friend Bush a visit,” said 
he; ‘just a nice before-breakfast call. 
Pocket your money, Son—bun, and lead 
the way.” 

Oh, my! Hadn't I got myself into it 
right ? Knowing old Ezra as I did, and 
with my present acquaintance with the 
‘other fellow,” I felt that there was fun 
in sight, and it looked as if I might find 
myself right in the middle of it. But 
there was no getting around my part of 
the business, and I had to gather what 
consolation I might from the knowledge 
that I had earned my dollar and was 
reasonably safe from starvation. 

We found old Ezra still in bed and not 
much more than half awake. 

“You must excuse my extreme earli- 
ness, Mr. Bush,” said my companion, 
waiking in, as big as “Ike,” and holding 
out his hand. ‘“ My name is Gildersleeve 
—Jack Gildersleeve from Kentucky. I 
propose establishing here in the news- 
paper business, and was told that you, as 
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a representative citizen and a believer in 
local progress and development, would 
probably give me some encouragement 
in the venture.” . 

“Hem! yes. I suppose, sir, that Jim 
Tanner has been tellin’ you all that?” 
growled Ezra with a side glance in my 
direction. ‘That boy is a liar, sir—a 
disgrace to the community. I’m proud 
to meet you, Mr. Gildersleeve. Glad to 
welcome you to our little city—bound to 
some day be the most popular health re- 
sort in Arkansaw— But we don't need 
a newspaper, sir. We don’t need it and 
we won't support it.” 

Gildersleeve seated himself on the 
foot of the bed and produced a note-book 
and pencil. 

“Let me see,” said he. ‘I believe 
you're a real estate agent, Mr. Bush ?” 

‘And also do a little in the banking 
way, sir, besides writin’ insurance and 
doin’ general notarial work.” 

“Just so. I figure that you will run 
a column of land ads., and will want a 
couple of cards on the editorial page, first 
column. It is going to cost you five dol- 
lars a week.” 

‘It won’t cost me five cents, sir, for I 
am not goin’ to give you any patronage. 
Our town don’t need a paper, sir. We 
kin—” 

“Your town is not educated up to a 
knowledge of its wants,” replied Gilder- 
sleeve sweetly. ‘Oak Flat is asleep and 
my mission here is to wake up things and 
keep them moving. Any other real es- 
tate man in town, Mr. Bush? No? Well, 
I guess I can manage the business in my 
spare moments. There'll be money in it 
for me, since I intend doubling the popu- 
lation of this place in the next twelve 
months.” 

By this time Bush had thrown back 
the quilts and swung his legs over the 
side of the bed. 

‘‘Hand me my clothes, yander, Jim 
Tanner,” said he. ‘Mr. Gildersleeve, I'll 
see you ag’in after breakfast, sir. If you 
want a fight on your hands at the start, 
Ezra Bush is the man you're lookin’ for. 
Sir, I make no boast of an event which 
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has since caused me hours of regret, but 
I was once so unfortunate as to kill a 
man—”’ 

Gildersleeve was already at the door, 
but he turned like a flash, note book and 
pencil in hand. 

“Killed a man, eh? Excuse me, 
please; was the killing accidental, in self- 
defence, or just a plain, every-day murder? 
But never mind about that now, Mr. Bush. 
You can give me the particulars at your 
office after breakfast. Ah, yes—certainly 
promises to be a pleasant day. Good 
morning, Mr. Bush. Hope you will par- 
don our intrusion.” 

Old Ezra had not said a word in regard 
to the weather probabilities and I am 
quite sure that Gildersleeve was aware 
of the fact. He stopped at the foot of 
the stairs, pitched his cigar stub through 
an open window and led the way to the 
dining room. 

T still owe you the price of a break- 
fast,” said he. ‘I’m solid for the patron- 
age of our friend on the upper floor, and 
I’m counting high on his pushing the 
Herald for all he’s worth. You're a 
treasure, Jim—a regular diamond in the 
rough. Here, shove your long and some- 
what gangling nether limbs under this 
little table in the corner, and, while we 
demolish the ham and eggs, we'll learn 
something in regard to your general 
qualifications for the noble and elevating 
calling of journalism.” 


CHAPTER II. 
I Become a ‘‘ Devil’’ and Deport Myself Accordingly. 


By rights I suppose this chapter 
should be given up to a short account 
of my parentage, birth and early life, 
but there is no use wasting space that 
can be covered in a single short para- 
graph. According to the best of my 
knowledge I was a little short of seventeen 
years old when I cartwheeled myself 
into Jack Gilderseeve’s acquaintance, as 
just related, and I had lost all of my 
relatives ten years before. A tornado 
swept across the Tanner farm, away up 
in the mountains on the head of Little 
Red River, and when the neighbors 




















came around to discover the damage 
done, I was found standing waist-deep 
in water in the well, while my parents 
and two elder sisters were pinned down 
under the logs of our wrecked cabin. 
After that I had to make my own liv- 
ing, for our farm had been mortgaged 
to its full value. As long as I stayed 
in the country I had managed all right, 
but the better chance for schooling had 
drawn me to Oak Flat, and I was not 
long in becoming the town ne’er-do- 
well. Everybody had a good word for 
me, but not a one of them all would 
give me a chance to make more than 
the barest living. Occasionally I would 
get an odd job for a few days, but 
weeks of idleness would follow, with the 
result that I was always ragged and 
oftener than not half starved. 

I told all this to Gildersleeve as we 
waited for the girl to bring on our 
breakfast and he listened with evident 
interest. 

“There’s a pair of us, Son-bun,” 
said he. ‘When you tell your story 
. you are telling mine, except that I had a 
chance to learn the printer’s trade and 
have always managed to make a decent 
living. Up to a week ago I worked 


every day to keep myself in board and * 


clothes, and if I am any better off now 
it is because an uncle was kind enough 
to leave me a little money when he had 
no further use for it himself. Then I 
saw a chance to go into business on my 
own hook, and I took it. I’ve got a 
bran’ new press and type boxed up over 
at the freight office, and I’ve got fifty 
dollars in cold cash. Of course, I am 
telling you this in confidence and I don’t 
want it repeated. I’ve got to have help 
in this business, and I'll tell you what 
I'll do. Pitch in and work the best you 
know and I'll board and clothe you for 
the first year, and at the end of that time 
will give you a third interest in the bus- 
iness. How does the proposition strike 
you? 

“Good enough—but I don’t think I’ll 
be much help to you. I hain’t edycated 
much. I kin read an’ write, but ” 
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“That’s all the education required. 
Printers, as a class, are the most ignor- 
ant people in the world. The less they 
know the better their subscribers like 
‘em, and that’s why I expect to become 
the most popular chap in Oak Fiat. 
Hello! Here comes our worthy real 
estate man.” 

“An’ he’s comin’ right to this table,” 
said I. ‘*Wouldn’t wonder if he’s look- 
in’ for trouble.” 

But evidently Mr. Bush had been 
thinking a “heap” in the past few min- 
utes; for his wrinkled, ’possum-like face 
was wreathed in smiles as he approached 
with extended hand. 

“Sir, Mr. Gildersleeve—and you, too, 
my young friend—if I am not intruding 
I would do myself the pleasure— Ah! 
Thanks.” 

I had skipped around as active as a 
young goat, and had brought a plate and 
a chair from another table before he 
could twist his mouth around what he 
wanted to say. 

“You are very welcome to join us,” 
said Jack, giving me a sly wink. “I 
was expecting to look you up again 
directly in regard to securing a room for 
my Office. 
know—in fact, anything will do for the 
present, until I can find time to erect a 
suitable building. I suppose there will 
be no difficulty in finding what I need ?” 

Ezra stroked his beard meditatively. 

“T had just been thinking over this 
very matter,” he replied, lying with the 
ease that follows long and persistent 
practice. ‘Vacant buildings are very 
scarce here, sir—very scarce; but I 
think we can make some sort of an ar- 
rangement if you’re not too hard to 
please. Thére’s my office, for instance 
—James, you know my office?” [He 
had always called me ‘“Jim’’ before] 
“Quite a roomy place—much larger than 
I need, in fact ; and, if it suits, you can 
occupy half of it rent free. Yes, sir, 
rent free. I will get a carpenter to put 
in a temporary partition this morning, 
sir. The room is well lighted and I 


Not a very big place, you’ 
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think you will find yourself in very com- 
fortable quarters.”’ 

“But I couldn't possibly impose upon 
your kindness to such an extent,” pro- 
tested Jack. ‘You will at least allow 
me to make a return in advertising ?”’ 

“Oh, as you like about that”—with 
a highfaluting wave of the hand—‘“1] 
must confess, sir, that I am owing some 
reparation more than a mere apology 
for the rudeness of my reception this 
morning. I was very remiss in the 
requirements of ordinary politeness, and 
my only excuse is that I was only 
partially awake, sir; in fact, something 
more than half asleep. James, here, 
will tell you that Iam ordinarily court- 
eous to strangers and acquaintances 
alike. I trust, sir, that our relations 
will be friendly and that I may prove to 
merit your esteem.” 

I was simply paralyzed with astonish- 
ment—actually so stupified that I caught 
myself spreading butter on my egg and 
trying to eat fried ham with a spoon. 
If Oak Flat could boast a more natur- 
ally disagreeable and cantankerous old 
‘coon than this same Ezra, I had yet to 
make his acquaintance. I had known 
him for years and had never heard of his 


turning a hand to accommodate his best ° 


friend; yet, here he was, not only claim- 
ing to be all sorts of a gentleman, but 
practically turning himself out-of-doors, 
for the convenience of an utter stranger. 
It was hard to believe that I had made 
a mistake in sizing him up, but I might 
have drifted towards that opinion if his 
next remark had not opened my eyes to 
the little game he had in view. 

“Mind, now,” said he; ‘‘I’m no be- 
liever in the success of your newspaper 
No stranger can make that sort 
of a thing go in Oak Flat 

“Unless he has the co-operation of 
some influential citizen,” put in Gilder- 
sleeve. 

“With a financial interest in the 
scheme,” added Bush. ‘Still, it may 
be that you will do something in the 
way of advertising the town and attract- 
ing immigration. You seem confident of 





success—and I hope you'll not be dis- 
appointed—and maybe it’s as well for 
you and me to work real estate sales to- 
gether. Understand ?” 

After breakfast was over we walked 
around to Ezra’s office and commenced 
working as though we had to finish the 
job that same day. Running in the 
partition was a short task, and by the 
time that was finished Jack had brought 
around his load of plunder—“ material” 
he called it—and dumped it down in the 
middle of the floor. There was a small 
“Army” press, four or five little boxes, 
that were as heavy as lead, and a lot of 
wooden arrangements packed in crates. 

“We'll get out the racks and cases 
first,” said Gildersleeve. ‘‘Takea hatchet, 
Son—bun, and I’ll show you how to bu'st 
these packing cases.”’ 

Being aitogether new to the business, 
I felt mighty nervous and afraid of my 
job, so to speak ; but Jack, from the very 
first, went to bragging about my ‘me- 
chanical talent,’’ and that sort of talk 
helped mea sight. He had a little book 
with pictures of the racks and cases 
when they were set up in shape, and 
with that for a guide I got along in tip- 
top shape. 

“You're doing bully,” said Jack, as I 
tightened the last tap and swung the 
last rack to its place against the wall. 
“I’m going to make things as easy for 
you as I can, and I don’t want these 
outsiders to hear you asking me for di- 
rections. Now, catch. on to that big 
font of body type and fill those two pair 
of news cases. Yes; that’s the right 
font. I’ve marked the boxes with a lead 
pencil and I can show you in a minute 
how the job is managed. Take your 
time and don’t mix the cases, I've got 
a couple of letters to write and shall 
make use of Ezra’s desk in yonder. If 
anyone comes around asking fool ques- 
tions, just tell ’em whatever happens to 
come in your mind and go ahead with 
your work. That’s regular printer style, 


and the quicker you can learn it the 
better.”’ 
Wasn't I the happiest and proudest 
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fellow on earth? Here I ‘had literally 
tumbled into the softest of jobs under 
the very best of bosses, with 9 certainty 
of a good living the year ’round and the 
promise of an interest in the whole busi- 
ness later on. Lucky? Well, I should 
smile! Work? Any one would have 
thought so if they had seen me tumbling 
that bright new type around—unwrap- 
ping the packages in one of those brass- 
bottomed, single-ended stove pans that 
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a printer. Whend'ye learn?” ‘Long 
time ago,” said I. “Of course you fel- 
lers are going to advertise with us. 
This is an anti-prohi. sheet to the back- 
bone.”” “Glad to hear it,” said he. 
“You kin bank on the saloon fellers all 
comin’ in.” 

The next visitor was Judge McCarkle, 
the most violently rabid Democrat in 
town. ‘I'll call around later when the 
editor is in,’ said he; “I reckon he’s 
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‘* Wasn't I the happiest, proudest fellow on earth ?” 


Jack called “ galleys,” wetting the letters 
up with a big sponge, and then shoving 
them into the funny little boxes where 
they belonged. A _ half-dozen boys 
crowded in to watch the performance, 
but I was too proud to give them a word 
or a look. I had played marbles with 
them the day before. 

Pretty soon the barkeeper at Pete 
Mix’s saloon passed by, turned back and 
stuck his head in the doorway. “Hello, 
Jim,” said he. ‘ Didn’t know you was 


sound, politically.’ ‘Sure thing,” said 
I. ‘He belongs to one of the oldest 
families in Bourbon County, Kentucky. 
You know what “dat means?” And 
the Judge handed out a dollar for a 
year’s subscription. Then here comes 
old Dick Absolom, a_ regular nigger- 
loving Abolitionist from Back East, and 
by the time I had finished my little talk 
there was another dollar in the quad box 
and another name on the list. 

Grandma Millington was the next per- 
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son to happen along, and I was in hopes 
she might pass by without stopping, but 
Parson Crawford met her at the door 
and they came in together. Of course, 
I had to stop work and show them the 
most wonderful aggregation of curiosi- 
ties that had ever struck Oak Flat; and 
when they had gone hog wild over the 
idea of our town having a sure-enough 
newspaper of its own, it became my duty 
to state that Ze Herald was owned and 
controlled by good, moral people, would 
be found on the right side of every ques- 
tion involving the morality and happi- 
ness of the community, and should ex- 
pect the hearty support of all right- 
minded persons. And then I reminded 
them that our subscription books were 
already open, and in less than a brace of 
shakes my little pile of “daddy” dollars 
was stacking up four deep. 

Gildersleeve had arranged that we were 
to have a room together at the hotel, 
and after we had turned in that night he 
had a good deal to say about the amount 
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of work already done, the need of rush- 
ing things until our first paper was off 
the press, and the easy time we would 
have after things had gone to running 
smoothly. 

‘“‘But we'll manage to have a little fun 
as we go along, Jimmy,” hesaid. “I’m 
a great sportsman, as well as the smart- 
est newspaper man on earth, and in a 
country like this we should be able to 
get a little shooting now and then.” 

“More'n we'll want,” said I. And I 
suppose that Jack dreamed that night of 
broad-antlered bucks, fat turkeys, and 
black bears as big as a Missouri mule; 
but my own mind was busy with other 
thoughts. I was thinking of the people 
who had visited the Hera/d office that 
afternoon; of the hundred and one lies 
I had told them; and of the way the fur 
was going to fly when the policy and 
principles of Oak Flat’s first journalistic 
venture had been fully outlined and 
exploited. 


To be continued. 


DEER HOUNDING AND FISH SHOOTING. 


UGUST 1, the first day of the Arkan- 
saw deer. season, saw the woods 
literally alive with men and hounds, and 
witnessed the usual slaughter of fawns 
and of does weak from suckling their 
young. The bucks—more fleet of foot 
and generally quick to understand their 
danger and take a straightaway course 
for safer grounds—will receive attention 
after the easier quarries have succumbed 
to constant pursuit. 

There is something positively revolting 
to me in this wholesale destruction of ani- 
mals unfitted by lack of strength to keep 
in advance of the larger hounds. My ex- 
perience in deer-hunting has not alto- 
gether satisfied me with the sport when 
legitimately pursued, but I am no “first 
day” hunter. I was anxious to be in the 
woods on that particular day and had no 
difficulty in finding a companion; but we 
left our guns at home and carried fishing 
rods instead. Four small fishes made up 


the sum total of our catch for the day. 
All conditions were seemingly favorable 
but the fish simply would not bite, al- 
though we could see bass and perch by 
the thousands. I regretted more than 
once that I had not brought my rifle and 
a supply of cartridges; for I could easily 
have killed more fish than we would have 
cared to carry home. As a matter of 
fact, I never yet saw the time in summer, 
when the water was reasonably clear, that 
I could not shoot a mess of fish a great 
deal quicker than I could catch them 
with hook and line. Some may hold 
that fish shooting is unsportsmanlike, but 
I assert my right to a contrary view. 
Success in killing fish with a rifle requires 
not only a great deal of experience in this 
description of shooting, but also the per- 
fect adroitness of a veteran still-hunter 
and a greater fund of patience than is 
necessary in any other branch of sport. 
Bald Knob, Ark. S. D. BARNEs. 
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THAT VENISON STEW. 


I have always had a weakness for veni- 
son stew—in camp at least. If you are 
tired of bacon and hungry for fresh meat 
and can’t wait for your deer to cool, the 
beauty of a venison stew is that you can 
have it in the pot while the balance of 
your kill is still quivering. In fact, a 
venison stew is a close second to fried 
liver—and that’s saying much in its favor 
toa hungry man. And again: a stew 
accounts for much meat that is hardly 
fitted for. any other use. You can’t fry 
or broil or bake the brisket. The shoulder 
is poor for steaks and thin for jerking. 
Besides, if your aim has been true, and 
your ball has gone in and perhaps come 
out, there or thereabouts, you have 
‘“‘spiled” a good deal of meat for any 
other use than the pot. A little ‘‘muss- 
ing up” in that quarter improves, if any- 
thing, the flavor of a stew, and bones 
ground up to a pulp let out the marrow. 
So, as I’ve said, a stew has its many ad- 
vantages—not counting the fact that, its 
savor arising like incense on the evening 
air, has been known to give strength to 
the weary muscles of a returning hunter, 
before camp was sighted. (I can person- 
ally vouch for this). 

A venison stew, properly cooked, prop- 
erly seasoned with the proper ingredients, 
is very satisfying and very filling. It does 


generis, 
























not lie on the stomach like a fry, nor need 
scraping like a broil, nor has it the smoky 
flavor of a roast by an open fire. It is 
taken in a semi-liquid form and percolates 
thro’ the system from the palate to the 
diaphragm—or whatever you call it—fill- 
ing the inner man with joy and gladness. 

Now, for a venison stew, there are 
certain necessary ingredients. First and 
foremost is the meat foundation. Squirrel 
stew is excellent; young muskrat is al- 
most as good; anda rabbit is fair. Among 
game birds, those with dark flesh make 
good stews, save ducks and geese. Those 
with white flesh should never be served 
in this way. Buta venison stew is suz 
It must have for its foundation 
and the battlements thereof, strong meat 
with plenty of juices and wild flavor. 
This meat must be from a deer, mountain 
sheep, elk or antelope—preference being 
given in the order stated. Bear meat is 
no more to be cooked in this way, in my 
opinion, than the flesh of swine. Meat, 
then, is the foundation—deer meat pre- 
ferably; and of course this necessity in- 
volves another— First etch your rab- 
bit.” Until you do that, frying-pan bread, 
coffee and bacon must serve your turn, 
since I would not advise much banging 
around camp at grouse and “sich” until 
you have located your game. True, if 
there is a trout stream handy and you 
have been thoughtful enough to bring a 
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line and hook in your vest pocket, all 
you will have to do is to cut an alder, 
turn over a few old logs for bait and forth- 
with secure fresh fish. But for a venison 
stew—not to mention steaks—it is mani- 
fest that you must get a deer. Having 
got that, skin out a shoulder and a part 
or the whole of the brisket—according 
to the adjusted scale of the appetite and 
the number of mouths to be fed. While 
the meat is better for all purposes after 
hanging, for a stew, you can take abso- 
lutely fresh and warm meat—which, as I 
have said, is one of the advantages of a 
stew. Fresh meat is tough and needs a 
little more cooking; that’s all. Take 
your fore-shoulder and brisket and wipe 
off all hairs with a damp cloth, if particu- 
lar. (I would rather have the hairs my- 
self than washed venison.) With an axe, 
a hatchet and a dry barked log for a 
chopping-block, cut your meat and bone 
into moderately small pieces, being care- 
ful to save all marrow and fat. Then for 
the kettle and the fire. I prefer a heavy 
tin kettle with a bail to a regular stew 
kettle with a handle, but every one to his 
choice. Do you want venison soup or a 
stew? <A stew. Well, then, have your 
water at the boiling point and quickly 
put in your meat and cover over. Be 
careful to have plenty of meat and water 
enough to just cover it. When you think 
you have a liberal allowance of meat cut, 
just double the amount. If your stew is 
good, it will not be wasted, my word for 
that. And quite as important as any- 
thing is the quality and amount of your 
fire. For Heaven’s sake don’t boil every- 
thing that is good out of your stew by 
putting it over a big fire! Take a lesson 
from the good housewife, who puts her 
stew on the back of the stove to simmer 
and gurgle into savory tenderness. If 
you want to be real picturesque and imi- 
tate as closely as possible some impossible 
sketch that you have seen in the barber- 
shop, you will rig a crane and hang your 
kettle over that—and burn your fingers 
when you take it off and burn the crane 
itself when you throw on a log for the 
evening round of camp lies. But if you 
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want to be sensible, you will select three 
good-sized stones or young boulders and 
arrange one as a fire-back and the other 
two to set your kettle on with a small, low 
fire between. Keep that fire up with 
chips or small wood, continuously, never 
allowing it to go out on the one hand or 
to boil otherwise than very gently on the 
other. Let it szmmer, in other words— 
for how long? Never less than two hours 
for perfection, and never more than three 
or three and a half. Much depends upon 
the other ingredients of the stew, the 
quality and age of the meat, etc., etc. 
You will rarely make the mistake of over- 
cooking a stew: you are very liable to 
under-cook it or cook it too fast. 

Let me add right here that if you are 
making a stew to eat, there are other 
things that you can’t do at the same 
time. You can’t go fishing in the inter- 
vals of replenishing the fire. You can’t 
hurry the stew for the sake of an evening 
hunt. You can’t take anap. You have 
simply got to make an afternoon or a 
morning of it, or else stick to a fry or a 
broil. Camp stews are the results of time 
and patience. But the other ingredients? 
Well, a very edible and filling stew can 
be made out of plain meat and water with 
bacon added, in accordance with the 
amount of natural fat furnished by the 
venison, properly peppered and salted be- 
fore serving, with a few baking-powder 
dumplings ontop. But for a savory stew, 
onions are almost ‘as necessary as the 
meat itself. You haven’t any business in 
camp without onions, any how! Why 
didn’t you fill your pockets at least? 
What! flour and baking-powder and cof- 
fee and bacon and salt and pepper—even 
sugar—and no onions? out upon you! 
Oh! you have some, have you? Well, 
slice up at least four large ones for three 
men, and when your stew is half done, 
chuck ’em in. You have been careful to 
replace the cover to your kettle every 
time you removed it to skim or stir your 
stew with the indispensable long-handled 
spoon; now be doubly careful that the 
onions are in. Onions are too scarce to 
waste their sweetness on the mountain 

















air. You want all that on the zuside of 
the pot. Now, you haven’t a few pota- 
toes, have you? They are not the sine 
qua non that onions are, it’s true, but they 
are mighty handy for a stew. Peel and 
slice up a few and add a half-hour or so 
before taking the stew off. Then one 
thing more I want you to remember. 
You passed the other day on the trail, 
you told me, a deserted cabin with a 
neglected “truck” garden ’round it. If 
you had taken the trouble to have climbed 
the fence, you might have found there 
some undeniable stew treasures—one or 
two half-grown turnips or carrots per- 
haps; maybe a lone parsnip or a stubby 
ear of corn or a handfull of string beans. 
They would all have gone fixe in this 
stew. So would the brains of this deer 
—but you left them in the woods. Re- 
member that the next time, will you? 
However, settle the coffee; get the con- 
densed cow-juice out of the creek; roll 
up your log and the tin-ware, for I be- 
lieve this stew is done. R. RITCHIE. 
Oakland, Calif. 


P. S.—I am prejudiced ‘‘agin’’ stew kettles with han- 
dles as versus bails, but that is another story. 








A VERITABLE MOUNTAIN EDEN. 


Frank H. Mayer in The Cycling West. 


It had come at last. Through the 
hurly-burly of the great city its small, 
still voice came to me faintly as the echo 
of a remembrance and my dreams were 
haunted byits persistent presence. Soft- 
ly it insinuated itself by degrees into my 
thoughts until at last the crooked chirog- 
raphy which I daily deciphered for my 
bread resolved itself into a chaotic web of 
tangled fish lines and filmy leaders and 
the flies agglutinated to the office paste- 
_ pot had hackles instead of legs and were 
tied with reversed wings. Even their 
bodies had an iridescent peacock hue, and 
I found myself abstractedly bending pins 
into sneck Kendall shapes and speculat- 
ing on whether a red tail was really an 
improvement on the letter J for ripple 
fishing. When at last I found myself 
making casts, unconsciously, with the 
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editorial shears at the ink well, I “let go 
all holts” and gave myself up in utter 
abandonment to the fascination which 
dominated me. The fever was on, the 
spell broken, and the shackles of city life 
and editorial serfdom fell from me in an 
instant and my fate was sealed. 

“Back to the ola life!” was my only 
thought. Back to the great wastes of 
ashen sage lands; of rushing streams; of 
verdure-clad mountains and deer-haunt- 
ed cafions. Back to the old scenes of 
log cabins, cow corrals, pitching broncos 
and bellowing cattle. Back to the old 
régime of unctuous sow-belly, juicy ven- 
ison and luscious trout; of mealy spuds 
and ponderous dough gods and wild rasp- 
berry shortcake; and—and— untram- 
meled freedom! Back, so far back that 
the devil’s howl for “ more copy!” be as 
indistinct as the murmur of a dream echo 
and life be unalloyed by the ghastly 
dread of proofs to be read or the hideos- 
ity of daily mails. 

It only remained to decide where I 
should go. “Anywhere, so that it’s on 
the front.,” said my wife. ‘Anywhere 
away from civilization,” said 1; and we 
both resolved in one breath—* Routt 
County!” 

“In another day we were on the road. 
A stout team of half-breed Normans and 
a three-inch wagon held all we owned 
and loved and ate and wore. It was not 
much. A thousand weight of assorted 
grub, our bedding, guns, rods, ammuni- 
tion and old clothes, with a few cherished 
books and camp outfit to make up an- 
other thousand, let us out. At 4 in the 
grey of a Sabbath morning we shook the 
dust of Denver—please God, forever!— 
from our feet and hit the trail that lay 
before us—400 miles to the west. 

By easy stages of about twenty-five 
miles per day we reached the Medicine 
Bow ‘Range, which we crossed easily by 
a newly discovered pass which we christ- 
ened ‘Good Enough.” Small game was 
plentiful but we did not see any deer un- 
til we had crossed the North Park and 
reached the Main Divide. A few small 
trout were caught in the Canadian and 
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Laramie Rivers, but grouse, young rab- 
bits and sage chicks were our main re- 
liance. Coyotes were numerous and 
there was a prairie-dog to every square 
rod of ground, 

Learning that the toll road over the 
Gore Range had been discontinued and 
unworked for three years, we resolved 
on crossing the Continental Divide just 
below the “ Rabbit Ears.” Here we en- 
countered the only “grief’’ experienced 
on the trip. Mud, rocks, fallen tiraber 
and snow banks gave our sturdy team— 
and we as well, besides—all we wanted 
in the shape of hard, perilous work. But 
the mud holes had bottoms and the snow 
was only ankle deep and the dead falls 
were cutable and burnable and the rocks 
were not ‘bigger than houses, so we 
finally got through with but one upset 
on a sideling hill where there was a 
sheer descent of 4,000 feet in less than 
four miles to the valley of the Bear or 
Yampah above Steamboat Springs. 

But Rabbit Ear Pass had its compen- 
sations after all. Elk and bear signs 
were everywhere and a single shot gave 
us a fine six-point buck. The streams 
on the Pacific Slope are alive with trout 
and my wife exacted toll from every one 
of them. Firsta score of fish from each; 
then a baker’s dozen; then, in the wane 
of her ambition—for even trout will cloy 
if eaten continuously—six were enough; 
especially as on the Yampah headwaters 
those she took averaged over a pound 
each. All “cut throats” they were 
(Salmo purpuratus), and white fleshed in 
thepan. Royal Coachman, Grizzly King 
and Peacock brown hackle were the fav- 
orite flies taken. 

At Steamboat Springs, where we 
stopped for a few days to rest and spend 
the “glorious Fourth,” she also caught 
large numbers of white-fish, red horse, 
and a fish they call “grayling”’ (?) here. 
It is not a true grayling—has not the 
dorsal fin and cutwater of this species— 
but is very like in shape, color and hab- 
it. It takes the fly readily and is a gam- 
ier fighter than cut throat trout of thrice 
its size and weight. It eats well, too. 


Ye Scribe angled in a deep hole with 
bait and caught a big sucker and a big- 
ger ‘“‘squab fish” at one haul. Then he 
quit. Sarcasm from one’s bosom com- 
panion and sucker at the table are rather 
unrelishable; so he got mad and went 
out and killed a deer for spite and caught 
a big snapping turtle with thirty-four 
eggs in her and had soup and tenderloin 
and other menallikirs out of revenge—! 

The people of Steamboat are rare folk. 
They not only bathed us gratis in their 
magnificent hot sulphur springs, but they 
dined us ex barbecue on the Fourth ina 
way which makes my mouth water at 
the remembrance. If there is a more ac- 
commodating, hospitable set of folks on 
earth anywhere than those at Steamboat, 
I will go far and spend much (when I 
get it) to see them. But, then, they are 
mountain men and Coloradoans—and 
what could one expect else? 

The river at Steamboat is a beauty. 
The valleys, cafions and hills alike are 
one mass of profuse verdure. Vegetation 
is almost rank in its growth, and grain, 
roots and hay thrive incredibly. The 
pity of it is that snow falls deep and lies 
long. All travel for five months in the 
year is on snow-shoes. In the summer 
it is a veritable mountain Eden. Deer 
and other game can be found within a 
half-mile of town and “lions” are fre- 
quently seen within the town limits. 
One was caught alive and brought in 
while we were there. Trapping has 
thinned out the bear, but still they are 
not uncommon. Small game is abund- 
ant and the river and its tributaries are 
working with fish. “What mo’ cud a 
niggah want?” 

From Steamboat we proceeded leisure- 
ly down the river, stopping to camp when 
the notion took us. In the side cajions 
and gulches I saw not dozens but /un- 
dreds of deer and once jumped a bear 
in the thick brush. He got away, how- 
ever, and now I am glad he did, His 
tracks measured thirteen and one-half 
inches in length by nearly nine in width. 
I did not see him distinctly enough in 
the gloaming to decide whether he was 
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silver tip or cinnamon. I molested a 
porcupine as big as a hog and counted 
fifty-three woodchucks in one little rocky 
barranca! With my six-shooter I killed 
over fifty grouse on the trip, shooting at 
their heads. Stones and clubs were suf- 
ficient for the sage chicks. We killed 
them actually in our camps; they were 
present in thousands. Not having yet 
commenced upon eating sage, they were 
as tender and deliciously sweet as spring 
chicken and were yellow with grass fat. 
Served with wild gooseberry and currant 
sauce, they filled a void under my dia- 
phragm whose existence was previously 
unknown. I had always regarded the 
whole family as animated quinine cap- 
sules before but I know better now. 
And the antelope!!| We camped one 
evening at a place called Sand Springs, 
hidden away in the sand hills some half 
mile back from the road (a friendly cow 
puncher told me of its location), and a 
prong-horn ran right through camp be- 
tween the fire and the mess wagon. 
Four others came within pistol shot and 
looked down on us—their eyes big with 
curiosity. We were eating supper at the 
time and my only available arm was my 
Colt’s .38 Frontier in the belt at my 
waist. But it is a good old gun and he 
staggered at the crack: wheeled half 
around; whisked his tail, and, after mak- 
ing two or three big jumps, got tired and 
laid down within forty yards of the 
wagon. We ate the last of him yester- 
day. Our experience at that camp was 
unique. 
_ At the time above described the sage 
brush and grass on the hillsides and bot- 
toms around the springs were literally 
“working ”—in the language of a hunt- 
er friend who supped with us—with 
small game. Sage hens with their 
broods swarmed through our camp— 
passing within reach of our out-stretched 
hands on their way to the water. They 
passed under our horses’ feet and evinced 
not an atom of fear either of us or them. 
Antelope came down to drink in twos 
and threes and our presence did not de- 
ter them from assuaging their thirst. 
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One couple of does, after satisfying their 
desires, deliberately lay down on the 
hillside above us—not a hundred yards 
away—where they remained for a half 
hour at least, watching our every move- 
ment with mild curiosity. They were 
so close we could see the champ of their 
jaws. The bucks were more suspicious. 
They would stamp and snort and circle 
around us fur quite a while before they 
ventured to drink, and even then they 
sipped it suspiciously and kept a close 
observance of the delighted intruders on 
their sanctuary; for such in truth it was, 
being comparatively unknown and seldom 
visited by man. 

Rabbits were everywhere. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that there were hun- 
dreds in sight all the time. One ven- 
tured under our very wagon tongue, on 
which my hunter friend was seated, 
smoking, and sat looking up at him in- 
quisitively until scared away by the pet- 
ulant, querulous yap—yapping of a prairie- 
dog whose hole was directly under our 
wagon bed. A brood of young golden 
eyes were flapping about in the marsh 
below the springs and a ficck of teal 
came in just as the moon rose. A bad- 
ger waddled down from his hill burrow 
in the gloaming and the coyotes sneaked 
about within gunshot in cautious espial. 
When we turned in that night they were 
wailing and snarling all about us. I saw 
more wild life, that is, more individual 
animation, in twenty minutes that even- 
ing than most men crowd into a life ex- 
perience. ‘This is game country,” said 
my wife, “andthe woods are full of ’em!” 

I went to bed with a contented mind. 
Even the owl hoots had an unwonted 
music in theirsomnulous cadence. Then 
and there I forgot those two city-wasted 
years. Old Mother Earth’s bosom was 
as soft as down to me and the sun was 
curling my whiskers when I awoke. 

In the few short days I have been here 
I have seen many strange and delightful 
things. I have seen wild geese mest ix 


trees and have had goslings which were 
taken from these nests eat bread from my 
hands. 


I have counted twelve species 
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of nesting ducks and discovered a new 
variety of rail—at least new to me. It is 
not the king rail nor the sora nor yet the 
Carolina. I have seen cow-birds build 
nests and lay in them. I have found a 
man sensible and non-superstitious 
enough to keep a pet bull-snake in his 
bed chamber and I have learned that my 
present location is the winter range for 
big game. The surrounding hillsides 
are a chaotic maze of game trails and my 
one neighbor says the elk, deer and an- 
telope stay here in bands of many hun- 
dreds. He also saw five lions in one day 
last fall. A resident amateur photog- 
rapher has many negatives of big game 
taken at distances of from ten to sixty 
feet. There is good soil, plenty of water, 
hundreds of thermal and other mineral 
springs, good coal, lime, timber and un- 
limited cattle range. Above all, ¢here zs 
elbow room! ! 

I have driven my stakes and shall 
camp here for the future. Here there is 
a measure of peace and content un- 
known to those whose sole ambition 


is the fruit of greed and contention... 


Again I am in my proper sphere: alone 
here with my wife, my dogs, my guns 
and the solitude that knows no disturbal 
save the soft patter of the deer’s hoofs 
under the serene, starlit sky. 

It is the Land and the Life of Peace, 
Content and Rest. 


oo. oo 


AN EVENING FEAST. 





While enjoying the hospitality of Col- 
onel Broad in camp on the Chama River 
last summer, we were told by him of an 
incident that occurred during a hunt for 
ducks in the northern part of New Mex- 
ico. At night, having returned from 
Stinking Lake with a good bag of water- 
fowl, one of the party, before turning in 
under the shelter of his tent, heard a very 
diligent chewing and chauking going on 
in the mess or kitchen tent. As it was 
in total darkness a candle was lit—attract- 
ing the rest of the party—and it was 
found that the noise was caused by a 
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skunk, which had found a teal and had 
settled itself to eat it. 

There being a lot of valuable provi- 
sions in proximity to the inno-scent look- 
ing intruder, the idea of ‘‘ shooting him on 
the spot” was voted down. Somebody 
made a suggestion that was promptly 
carried out: the lighted candle was set in 
front of the marauder within six inches 
of his nose. It never touched him, and 
the feast went on. Another candle was 
added, and so on, till the sharp-nosed 
varmint had four to light his festive 
board. Occasionally he cocked his eyes 
at the gaping audience, and even ap- 
peared to close one after the other in a 
suggestive way. Teal duck he had per- 
haps never tasted before, and might nev- 
er again; and when he wiped his nose 
and slid beneath the flap of the tent, 
there were only feathers and scattered 
remnants left, while a dozen deadly weap- 
ons covered his retreat outside in the 
light of the wakened camping fire. 

“Don’t shoot him till he gets at least 
a hundred feet away!” the order rang 
out instantly—*‘ unless you want to move 
the camp!” 

Everybody was his own judge of dis- 
tance, and the skunk had little chance of 
getting more than half as far away; but 
about twenty feet from the tent (as he 
ambled along) he struck another good 
thing, in the form of a second teal, that 
had been dropped in unloading, and 
stopped. After an investigation, it de- 
liberately dragged the duck back into 
the kitchen tent—up to the candles—and 
only left when it had entirely gorged 
itself ! 

No orders were issued as it took its 
departure and it had scarcely cleared the 
tent-pegs and ropes, when the odorifer- 
ous creature was riddled with a thousand 
shot and was, as one may truly remark, 
exstinked. 

The tent was moved. 

Denver, Colo. Cuas. F. ALLEN. 


——__—___ ee —_ - 

“In the Gloom,” a story of sport and 
adventure in the Canadian Northwest, by 
R. W. Holland, begins in our next issue. 
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AN IOWA HERONRY. 


On the morning of April 24, 1898, 
Mr. Morse, Mr. Fostler, Mr. Skow, Mr. 
Schultz and myself boarded the 9 o’clock 
C, B. & Q.train for Bellevue. Bellevue 
is ten miles south of Omaha, Nebraska; 
and across the Missouri River, directly 
opposite Bellevue, in Mills County, Iowa, 
is located the herony of the Great Blue 
heron, commonly called blue crane. 
This point is about ten miles north of 
Pacific Junction, Iowa. 

We arrived on the grounds at 10 
o'clock. The herony is located ina strip 
of wooded bottom-land, with much under- 
growth—the trees being principally cot- 
tonwood, sycamore and bass-wood, with 
more or less willow. Five trees con- 
tained nests: the first, one; the second, 
two; the third, six; the fourth, fifteen; 
the fifth, five. We decided to work the 
tree containing the six nests first; ac- 
cordingly Mr. Morse strapped on his 
climbers and prepared for the climb and 
at 10:30 began the tedious ascent. The 
tree was a very large cotton-wood, 
measuring 161% feet in circumference at 
the base, and very difficult toclimb. By 
means of a 3g-inch rope, Mr. Fostler and 
myself assisted Morse up the trunk to a 
distance of about thirty feet ; after which 
he had to go it alone. After much hard 
work, and no small risk, he succeeded in 
reaching the nests, all of which contained 
eggs, and all -were safely lowered to 
the ground, after much anxious waiting 
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and watching. The measurement of only 


one nest wastaken: Inside diameter, 18 
inches; outside, 36 inches. Depth: in- 
side, 5 inches; outside, 15 inches. The 
other nests in this tree were about 90 
feet up. The nests were composed of 
cottonwood sticks and lined with fine 
willow twigs. After the eggs were all 
lowered Mr. Morse began his descent, and 
when he reached the massive trunk we 
again assisted him with the rope. We 
gave the daring climber a hearty hand- 
shake, and then sat down to eat our 
lunch and talk about herons and their 
habits. We walked over to the tree 
containing the fifteen nests, but found 
them inaccessible. One of the nests in 
this tree was that of a red-tailed hawk— 
the bird being seen to leave the nest as 
we approached. This is the first time 
that I have ever known of a hawk nesting 
with a colony of herons. We judged 
the nests in this tree to be from 100 to 
120 feet up. 

I climbed to a crow’s nest and found 
four young crows with gaping mouths, 
and one pipedegg. I disturbed them not. 

Mr. Skow shot three herons for mount- 
ing. These birds weave their nest ma- 
terial very firmly about the limb. 

At 4 o'clock we started for the river, 
three-quarter’s of a mile distant, and soon 
the little gasoline ferry-boat which 
brought us across in the morning came 
to take us back; at 6 o'clock the train 
came, and twenty minutes later we were 
in Omaha. Morris Browninc RICE. 
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INDUCED PEARLY GROWTHS. 





The method of producing figures and 
symbols from the fresh-water mussel, 
Dipsas plicatus, of Lake Riwa, Central 
China, has been in vogue many centur- 
ies. Superb examples of Buddha, and 
flat, pearl-like discs—produced by in- 
serting between the mantle and shell of 
the mollusk small tin-foil figures of Bud- 
dha, or small hemi-spherical discs which 
in time become coated by the pearly 
nacre—are to be seen in collections, 
such as that of the Field Columbian and 
other well known museums. 

Experiments of a like nature, with the 
“‘rough-shelled” Unios, of Cedar River, 
Iowa, have been practiced by the writer, 
the past three years, with fair success, 
says Vane Simmonds, the young Iowa 
naturalist, in Popular Science News. 

An average-sized shell, or shells, 
from a section of the river’s bed known 
to produce brilliantly lustered shells, 
were allowed to remain in the sun until 
the valves part. With a quickly insert- 
ed wedge in the opening, the shell is im- 
mediately dipped in water to sustain 
life. The operator then carefully lifts 
the mantle from the shell, and, with a 
pair of tweezers, drops in a pellet of wax, 
glass bead or other small article, that he 
is desirous of having coated. Care is 
taken not to strain the muscles by forc- 
ing the wedge, while the clam is resist- 
ing the intrusion. 

After the objects are placed in that 
part of the mussel showing the best 
color, the mantle is drawn to place, the 
wedge removed, and the shell allowed to 
resume its normal condition. With a 
sufficient number “fixed” in the above 
described manner, they are then placed 
in a pond or bayou, that will not freeze 
its depth in winter. 

At the expiration of six months, or 
one year at most, the unio will have 
thrown over these irritating foreign sub- 
stances, a nacreous covering that securely 
fastens them tothe shell. Usually about 
two-thirds of the object thus fastened 
remains above shell; though it is pre- 


sumed that in time the natural growth 
of the shell would entirely efface this. 

A clay marble, one-half inch in diam- 
eter, was found after six months to be 
entirely covered; the top half showing 
some color, while the bottom portion 
had been “hilled up” to meet the diam- 
eter, thereby solidly imbedding the 
whole. By careful work, it is possible 
to remove these objects, so as to have 
considerable pearl-surface, though their 
commercial value is small, very small in- 
deed, in comparison to more perfect gems. 

Another method is to drill a hole 
where the object is to be placed, and 
then corking or cementing the opening. 
But the drill point ruptures the mantle, 
and the pellet drops into the body of 
the animal, where it becomes lost, or is 
forced out while the mollusk is feeding. 

siguingaellipiaiiniagss 

One of the best of weather prophets is 
the spider. When a high wind or a heavy 
rain threatens, the spider may be seen 
taking in sail with great energy—that is, 
shortening the rope filaments that sustain 
the web structure. If the storm is to be 
unusually severe or of long duration the 
ropes are strengthened as well as short- 
ened, the better to resist the onset of the 
elements. Not until pleasant weather is 
again close at hand will the ropes be 
lengthened as before. On the contrary, 
when you see the spider running out the 
slender filaments it is certain that calm, 
fine weather has set in, the duration of 
which may be measured by their elonga- 
tion. Every twenty-four hours the spider 
makes some alteration in its web to suit 
the weather. If these changes are made 
towards evening, just before sunset, a fine, 
clear night may be safely counted upon. 
When the spider sits quiet and dull in 
the middle of its web, rain is not far off. 
If it be active, however, and continues so 
during a shower, then it will be of brief 
duration, and sunshine will follow. 


iscsi mdash 

THE career of Jim Tanner (whose ex- 
ploits “ with type and trigger”’ are intend- 
ed to chronicle the home life of a quiet 
community) promises to be full of interest. 
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NATURAL 
A YOUNG FERRUGINOUS ROUGH-LEG. 


It was in the Auk (Volume XI, No. 
2) that Dr. J. A. Allen called the atten- 
tion of ornithologists to the striking dif- 
ference of first plumages. How little 
we know, even yet, about many familiar 
birds, as to the various stages and exact 
time required for the downy young to 
develop into an adult bird. For this 
reason, perhaps, the accom- 
panying striking photograph 
of the young of Archibuteo 
ferrugineus, taken by Mr. H. 
W. Nash of Pueblo, at my 
house last summer, may 
prove of interest, showing as 
it does the large pectoral 
blotch of rich ochraceous- 
buff, which as time goes on 
fades into pinkish-buff. This 
coloration extends also up 
the entire throat. There are, 
of course, many other points 
of difference, but this appears 
to be the foremost and most 
striking. 

Just how long it takes for 
this to disappear is not at 
present known to me, but, 
judging from a large num- 
ber of specithens, several 
moults are required before 
this entirely disappears, as 
many birds in breeding plum- 
age show traces of buff to- 
wards the tips and edges of 
the feathers. 

The bird from which the 
photograph was obtained 
was kept in confinement sev- 
eral months and became an 
interesting and amusing pet. 
As the habits of this useful 
bird are well known and have 
been so often described, it 
seems unnecessary to repeat. 

Wicvoucusy P. Lowe. 
PA LM es 

WE are informed by the 
Smithsonian Institution that 
the recent newspaper stories 
regarding the extinction of 
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the wild pigeon are “entirely without 
foundation.” “It is true,” writes Curator 
Merrill, ‘that the species is now some- 
what rare, but it is not extinct.” Con- 
tinuing he says that this species does not 
occur in the Pacific Coast region, where it 
is replaced by the band-tailed pigeon. 
This latter bird has a squarish tail, which 
in the true wild pigeon is wedge-shaped. 


YOUNG FERRUGINOUS ROUGH-LEG. 
Photo from Life by H. W. Nasa, Pueblo, Colo. 











“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 
of mind.’”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 








THE CHARMS OF MAINE. 


Sixteen miles from Eustis in the Dead 
River Region, in the heart of the forest, 
is situated the King and Bartlett preserve, 
covering an area of fifty thousand acres. 
This preserve is dotted with many 
streams, lakes, ponds and bogs, just alive 
with trout, salmon and togue. The 
main camps (which are made with logs) 
are situated in a very charming spot on 
the shore of Big King Lake—a very 
beautiful sheet of water, surrounded by 
mountains that slope down to its edge. 
There are about twenty-five of these log 
cabins on this preserve. The camps are 
easily reached by a good buckboard road 
—mails being received daily. Many fine 
springs about the camps, including lithia 
springs, insure you the best of drinking 
water. Three miles below the camp is 
found the Spencer Stream, which is just 
teeming with trout. The woods about 
the preserve abound in big game—includ- 
ing deer, moose, caribou and bear. The 
open season is from October 1 to De- 
cember 1. H. M. Pierce, proprietor of 
the preserve, is a capital fellow; and will 
do everything in his power to make your 
stay with him enjoyable. There are 
many guides here, and the table food at 
the camp is A No. 1. If any sportsman 
is desirous of coming into our grand old 
State of Maine, to try his luck with the 


rod, gun and camera, my advice is to go 
to the King and Bartlett preserve; if you 
go there once you will go again. I saw 
in Sports AFIELD last month an article 
asking if brook trout ever weigh four 
pounds? Ican truthfully say, “hey do.”” 
I saw two of the most beautiful trout ever 
taken on a fly (at Beck Pond, in the 
King and Bartlett preserve) that weighed 
respectively 634 and 71% pounds. 
Farmington, Me. J. A. Linscorr. 
_ > 


COLORADO NOTES. 





Gordon Land, one of the most able 
Fish Commissioners Colorado ever had, 
is still in the land of the living, but he 
tells me that he has severed all connec- 
tions with trout culture as a profession, 
and devotes himself exclusively to hy- 
draulic engineering. He speaks with 
satisfaction and gratification concerning 
the different waters he stocked with 
trout, and his grey eyes gleam with de- 
light as he tells of the big fellows he has 
caught in waters where there was not a 
fish until he planted the fry. 


oe 54 * 

J. D. Cooper’s big catch in the Lara- 
mie, which was exhibited at Haywood's 
gun store last June, is still the topic of 
conversation when the subject of fish and 
fishing is discussed. 
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FISH AND 


The season in Colorado is just in its 
prime now; although there have not been 
any serious complaints heard of the want 
of fish at any time since the middle of June. 


* 
* * 


Bass fishing in the artificial lakes is 
still first-class and many of the lovers of 
the angle spend their rest day of the 
week in boats on the still waters among 
the weeds and rushes. 

ok ° * 

The ducks commenced flying our way 

last week, and many honest anglers are 


getting their shooting-sticks ready to go 
it blind. 


* 
* * 


Master Henry Schnell, while fishing 
for bass with a live minnow, caught a 
scale carp, which seized the minnow, in 
Sloan’s Lake last week. I have captured 
carp on worms, but I never heard of 
them taking the minnow before. 

Denver, Colo. W. EK. Secor. 

i iiiesnies 
DRINKS IN CAMP. 

Jonathan Hutchinson, in his “ Archives 
of Surgery,” says that he has long been 
in the habit of prescribing coffee as a 
medicine in certain states of great debil- 
ity. He regards it as a remedy quite 
unique in its usefulness in sustaining the 
nervous energy in certain cases. Apart 
from its general utility, and its well- 
known value as an antidote to opium, he 
has found it of especial service after 
operations where anzsthetics had been 
used, and in states of exhaustions where 
alcohol had been pushed, and where a 
condition of semi-coma followed. In 
many cases where death may be close at 
hand, such an expedient as this may even 
be the means of a permanent restoration 
to health. Tea and coffee seem to be 
much alike in many respects, but the 
latter is greatly preferable as to its sus- 
taining power. It would be a great ad- 
vantage to our working classes, and a 
great help towards the further develop- 
ment of social sobriety, if coffee were to 
come into greatly increased use, and if 
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the ability to make it well could be ac- 
quired. As an example of the difference 
of effect of tea and coffee upon the 
nerves, the writer notes what he believes 
many sportsmen will confirm: that it 
is far better to drink coffee than tea when 
shooting. Tea, if strong, or in any 
quantity (especially if the individual be 
not in very robust health), will induce a 
sort of nervousness which is very preju- 
dicial to steady shooting. Under its in- 
fluence one is apt to shoot too quickly; 
whereas coffee steadies the hand and 
gives quiet nerves. 

Dubuque,la.  J.W.¥Fow er,M.D. 


—_—»— 


AN AFTERNOON ON THE CEDAR. 


“You are just the fellow I wanted to 
see!’ was the greeting accorded the writ- 
er, one sultry July morning, upon languid- 
ly dropping into the only vacant chair 
adorning the sanctum of the junior editor 
of the Daily Press- Rays. 

““What’s the matter with us driving up 
the Cedar a few miles this afternoon, and 
giving the bass a try?” 

Nothing would suit me better, and I 
told him so; whereupon an animated ex- 
pression almost instantly superseded the 
far-away look and gloomy air assumed 
by Byron Williams only a short while 
before. Carelessly pushing aside a partly 
written editorial, and whirling his chair 
so as to face me, our plans were soon 
arranged. We were to start after din- 
ner; he to drive his horse, while my 
share of the duties imposed was to find 
a lad willing to procure for us a few 
dozen craw-fish as bait. 

At 2 p. m. we were off—fullowing the 
beautiful, shaded drive that leads to 
Southard’s Dam. With what a degree 
of comfort one lolled back among the 
soft cushions of the buggy; enjoying 
each and every whim of Nature, en- 
hanced tenfold through the visionary 
whiffs of a sweet cob-pipe and the antici- 
pation of coming sport with bass. I 
had freely expressed hopes to W 
regarding a certain secluded spot where 
bass had invariably responded to the 
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agéd German boys who 
were contentedly puffing 
away on their very strong 
pipes, meanwhile landing 
an occasional sucker. Our 
next move was to drive 
down-stream a mile and 
attempt to ford the river. 
Carefully guiding the horse 
down the steep embank- 
ment at this point, we were 
soon in the swift running 
stream. Fortunately the 
horse was a gentle one; 
for the water rushed in 
over the buggy box, and 
we, with feet perched on 
the dashboard, were vainly 
striving to regain our float- 








‘Fastening on the eighth hook."”’ 


Amateur Photo by Vane Simmonps, Charles City, lowa. 


erratic wiggle of the festive crab, in years 
gone by, and we must make that our 
objective point. Arriving at our desti- 
nation, the horse was tied to a conven- 
ient tree and our rods soon jointed for 
business. W carried the bait and I 
took the lead with the camera. When 
about half-way down the rocky bank, 
carefully following the almost obliterated 
path, through tall weeds, my foot slipped 
and I took a plunge forward—bringing 
the picture-machine down upon the 
ground, Ker-bang! After this mishap 
we were more careful and soon were a- 
fishing. 

There was scarcely a breath of air and 
the sun beat down upon us with relent- 
less fury. The willows at this point hung 
so closely over the water that our 
only chance lay in wading out half-way 
to our waists. Here we secured 4 small 
bass, and after W: had whipped 4 or 
5 of his best baits off the hook in mak- 
ing back casts we resolved to move 
further up the stream. Regaining the 
buggy, we drove some 80 rods _ up- 
stream—only to find that our choice 
fishing spot had been purloined by un- 
scrupulous anglers in the way of two 








ing camera, lunch and bait 
boxes. Finally the oppo- 
site bank was reached and 
two wet individuals uttered 
a few sickly chuckles at the narrow es- 
cape from a complete ducking. Here 
we had to make a long détour, owing to 
a five-wired fence, and it was fully 5 
o'clock before we came out on the bank 
of the river at Nye’s Creek. I was soon 
fishing again, while W was busily 
trying to secure a fat grasshopper for 
bait—which proved quite an athletic 
feat, as they often would fly several rods 
before alighting. In the end W 
was triumphant and carefully hooked a 
juicy “Kansas pet” through the should- 
ers, and with the same dexterity landed 
a nice bass. As fast as we could hook 
on a“hopper” or crab, out would come 
a fish, until we had to to our credit. 
Then W ’s troubles began. Every 
time his line would settle in a certain 
place, a snagged hook was the result; 
and loosen it he could not, until after he 
had lost hook and a half-dozen feet of 
line. Eight straight times this occurred 
and eight times W lost his patience 
(also 8 hooks and 8 hunks ofline). The 
accompanying illustration shows W 

















fastening on the eighth hook—he all the 
time displaying such a sublime degree 
of patience(?) and good humor that I 




















really felt for him—(for had I not land- 
ed two beauties weighing four pounds 
while he was doing his little “ turn” ?). 

By this time the shades of evening 
were drawing close, and the sun had 
dropped behind the hill, and in the 
crimson flush of its dying light we 
packed our camera, fish and rods, pre- 
paratory to our five-mile ride home. 
W——nearly fainted when he discovered 
the horse’s supper in the shape of a half 
a pail of oats, which he had thought- 
lessly neglected to serve. His wife had 
carefully provided for the horse’s wel- 
fare, as well as his own, while he had 
eaten his, and forgotten the horse’s. I 
relieved his squeamish fears somewhat by 
an under-handed suggestion to “dump 
them out,” or “sneak them into the feed- 
box upon his early arrival home” —the 
latter suggestion suiting him to a T. 
Driving home in thecool of evening, tired 
and sun-burned, it is true, we could not 
help but feel that the day had been well 
spent; and, besides, did we not have a 
good string of black bass? 

VANE SIMMONDS. 
Charles City, Iowa. 


- _- — 


MICHIGAN SPORT. 





With us anglers of South-western 
Michigan black-bass fishing is at its best 
in the fall—September and October being 
the best months for catching them. It is 
very pleasant to take the river steamer 
May Graham and ride up the river about 
thirty miles, where we secure a row-boat 
and drift down with the current. The 
fishing here is very good. A man can 
catch live bait (minnows) with a hook on 
one side of the boat and have his other 
rod set for black bass. Some of the 
places which afford the best fishing are 
Berrien Springs, Richardson’s Landing, 
Bechl’s Landing, Hunter’s Landing, Twin 
Springs, Tabor’s Resort, Yellow Creek, 
the ends of the piers and numerous other 
places. A gentleman and myself drove 
out into the country and caught 11 fine 
brook trout and-4 black bass—one of the 
latter weighing nearly 4 pounds. 


FISH AND FISHING. 
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Some people think that the trout fish- 
ing isn’t in it here, but it is pretty good. 
The Government is re-stocking the 
streams every year. ‘ May 1 I caught 33, 
and had never before cast a fly for trout. 
We use for bass helgramites, minnows, 
crawfish, grasshoppers, angle-worms and 
fly and spoon hooks. The water runs 
pretty swift and it is sport to see the bass 
jump and shake themselves when they 
are hooked. It is fun to “spat” for them 
at dusk, with a buck-tail fly or a grass- 
hopper on. 

There are all kinds of fish in the St. 
Joseph River—namely, the white, black, 
rock, sun, grass, calico and mud bass, 
pickerel, muscalonge, catfish, bullheads, 
eels, mullets and suckers. 

St. Joseph, Mich. FRANK CHREST. 

> 

GOvERNOR Apams of Colorado is an 
expert angler and is one of the best fly 
fishermen in the State. 

some scncealliicinesae 

A FISHING party who took a trip to 
the mountains in the vicinity of Sheridan 
last week captured some of the largest 
trout ever taken out of a Wyoming 
stream. One fish was hooked which 
measured twenty-three inches in length 
and weighed six pounds nine ounces. 
They also caught a number of others 
measuring nineteen inches in length 
and of an average weight of four pounds 


each. 
—~>- 


Ir is reported that hundreds of small 
and medium size fish are being seined 
from the Mississippi between Davenport, 
Iowa, and Lansing, Illinois—one seine 
catching in a single day over 2,000 fish, 
near Green Island—a few miles below 


Dubuque, Iowa. 
" ~~ 


“Der Sherman carp in dis country 
haven’t forgotten dayre nationality,” de- 
clared an old German who had just made 
a good haul from the Father of Waters, 
while sitting on a log raft tied up to the 
bank. “Some beobles wonders how so 
many I cotch? It is mine bait I use. I 


puts on mine hook some limburger unt 
den I feels him pull.” 
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THE BOYS WHO STAY AT HOME. 


” In the past few months Sports AFIELD 
has furnished its boy readers with a va- 
riety of articles on camp-building, camp- 
ing out and kindred subjects; but never 
a word of practical information for the 
home-stayer—the luckless ones who seek 
their share of sport in nearby fields and 
thickets, and must content themselves to 
kill quails, squirrels and hares in default 
of larger game. There is a flavor of in- 
justice in this, as may be explained in a 
few words. In comparison with their 
less fortunate brethren, the number of 
juveniles enjoying opportunities for ex- 
tended outings is ridiculously small and 
should not be granted a monopoly of the 
limited space devoted to this department. 
It may also be urged with propriety that 
instruction and advice is most needed by 
the boy who hunts where game is scarc- 
est. If he can please himself in the mat- 
ter of a hunting ground, why not let him 
trust to luck and his own common sense 
for the rest ? 

Volumes have been written for the 
guidance of the ‘“‘camper-out.” Kindly 
writers have listéd every article included 
in his outfit, from rifle and tent to the 
very safety-pin carried in his left-hand 
vest pocket for use in emergencies. They 





have weighed his rations to the fraction 
of an ounce, loaded his ammunition, 
greased his moccasins with a special 
waterproof compound, stood at his elbow 
every instant of the day from 12:01 a.m. 
to 11:59 p.m. But the boy who must 
build the kitchen fire, milk two cows and 
feed the pigs before he gets away after 
that squirrel he saw on the creek, back 
of Deacon Eldredge’s turnip patch, is left 
to go ahead, hit or miss, according to 
ideas of his own. I object to this dis- 
crimination. 

A reasonably bright boy may safely 
be trusted to know a whole lot by intui- 
tion; but there are certain things which 
he must be taught, learn by experience, 
or never know. A 14-year-old lad with 
his first gun may consider himself quite 
a personage; but, if a novice in field 
sports, he will soon discover that the pos- 
session of a fire-arm and plenty of am- 
munition is in itself no assurance of a 
well-filled game-bag. Even if there is 
game in abundance, he is apt to search 
for it at the wrong place and time, and 
nine times out of ten will fail to get a shot 
when it is found. I know this to be true 
by personal experience. And I believe 


there are boys among the readers of this 
department who will thank me for having 
touched upon this subject, as well as for 
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AT CLOSE QUARTERS. 
Amateur Photo by Master J. E. Bonett, Eau Claire, Wis. 





the few suggestions which follow this 
rather too long introductory. 

First of all, it is well to bear in mind 
the necessity of method in all things, 
sport not excepted. If rabbits constitute 
the only game in your neighborhood it 
is useless to look for them in the branches 
of trees. Neither are squirrels found in 
stubble fields, wild ducks nesting under 


. brush heaps* or coveys of quail afloat 


among the bullrushes. If you don’t al- 
ready know what kind of game is in 
season, be sure and find out before start- 
ing afield. And you will save time in the 
end by first accompanying some older 
hunter, if only in the capacity of game- 
carrier, to learn where the chances are 
best: for finding what you seek. But in 


, case you are so situated that this is im- 


possible, there is nothing to hinder you 
from using the intelligence that is your 
very own, and acquiring the desired 
knowledge in other ways. 

From the time when our virgin forests 
gave place to cultivated fields, boys have 
looked upon rabbits as their own par- 
ticular game. They are found every- 
where, are easy targets whether sitting 
or running, and in many States are legal 
game at all seasons. In hunting them, 
remember that they love thick cover, but 


are venturesome—frequenting vegetable 
gardens in the very heart of country 
towns—and are more likely to be dis- 
covered in a weed-grown fence corner by 
the roadside than in wilder localities far- 
ther away from open fields. Their chosen 
time for stirring abroad is late in the after- 
noon, from iust before sundown until 
dark; but on light nights they will keep 
afoot until they have satisfied their hun- 
ger and their desire for exercise as well. 

Many sportsmen, old as well as young, 
labor under the mistaken idea that squir- 
rels live on nuts alone, and that it is need- 
less to look for them save in groves of 
nut-bearing trees. Asarule, where there 
are large trees it is worth while to look 
for squirrel sign—particularly if there are 
corn fields in the immediate vicinity. Get 
out early—before sunrise, if possible— 
and, instead of hunting the squirrels, sit 
down near the larger trees and wait for 
them to find you. 

Don’t expect to find quail, ducks, or 
game of any other description, in locali- 
ties which they have no possible excuse 
for visiting. Find their feeding grounds 
and look for them there. Remember 
that the prime object of all animate na- 
ture is the securing of daily food. That 
is the key to the whole problem. The 
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hunter who is a close student of Nature 
is always successful. 
Morton H. WILKINSON. 


AT CLOSE QUARTERS. 


(See preceding page.) 

This capital picture, taken by a very 
young sportsman, shows two of Wiscon- 
sin’s many fine “bird dogs’”’ on a sure- 
enough point—to wit: Mr. Dudgeon’s 
“Bud,” and “ Duke,” owned by Mr. Boyal 
of Altoona. May our young friend al- 
ways have companions as true-hearted 
and ennobling as the two four. footed 
sportsmen here set forth. 





—_> 





A SINGLE-BARREL ADVOCATE. 





In the year 18g0 I received my first 
gun. It is not a very up-to-date arm, 
but it shoots strongly and accurately. 
It is a muzzle-loading shot-gun. But I 
don’t think I have shot over six geese 
with it. Still, I like it and will keep it 
forever. But of late years I have laid it 
aside and taken the single-barrel breach 
loader. I can score with it on a crossing 
wild goose or pigeon at fifteen or six- 
teen rods. On the 18th I bagged 3 rab- 
bits and 10pigeons. What experience I 
have had tells me that the single-barrel 
breach-loader is more accurate than the 
double-barrel. But the scatter-gun is not 
in it with the rifle; and I have found also 
that the most accurate rifle made is the 
Winchester .22 short (Model of 1890). 
Most of the people I know when they see 
a deer, seem to try how many cartridges 
they can use on him till out of sight; but 
the way I shoot deer I take one well 
aimed shot and the deer drops. I gener- 
ally go hunting in Michigan. One time 
I was walking through the woods at 
night. When, all at once, before my face 
there shone a pair of gleaming eyes. 
Well, I had my rifle and I thought my 
only hope was to fire; so I did so—the 
ball cutting through his right ear a little 
to the right of the backbone. It wasn’t 
a second before he was onto me. I 
dropped my rifle and took to my hunting 
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knife, and by chance I got the right 
stab on him and it penetrated his heart 
and he dropped. I tell you I felt proud 
that night. This animal was a lynx. 

Cronk, Wis. Harry L. Hannan. 

‘THE gun sent me for 10 subscriptions 
to Sports AFIELD is a fine arm,” writes 
Charlie Hruby of Cedar Rapids, Ia— 
“averaging 90 No. 7 shot into a 12-inch 
circle at 40 yards.” 


ee 


CONCERNING CATCHES, 





Though all young sportsmen must 
needs appreciate the excellent efforts of 
the experienced anglers and hunters who 
have unstintedly given us the valuable 
results of their experience and knowl- 
edge of the true sportsman’s highest am- 
bition, the effect of this department of 
Sports AFIELD is somewhat lessened by 
a pernicious desire now becoming more 
constant with our sporting journals. I 
speak of the tendency editors now mani- 
fest to giving place to photo-gravures of 
extraordinarily large catches. As I said, 
we young sportsmen appreciate and have 
been educated by the pleasant but in- 
structive “ Smoke Talks,” and those de- 
lightfully-entertaining and sensible “ Pa- 
pers,” but considerable of their good im- 
pression has been effaced by the illustra- 
tions, which, having secured more than 
sufficient space, clamor for the entire 
contents’ space of the magazine. We 
young sportsmen wonder why so much 
importance and glory is attached to such 
wanton destruction of lake aud stream 
fish, as is betrayed by these illustrations. 
It can only be from a craving for self- 
laudation that such anglers not only are 
modest enough to send in the photo- 
graph of their catch, but must unassum- 
ingly have themselves also pictured forth 
to disseminate such ideas of angling 
among us thousands of young sportsmen. 
To my fellow sportsmen whv are inter- 
ested in this department of Sports AFIELD, 
I present my harangue on the “ Fish 
Hog” for thoughtful consideration. To- 
those conceited fe//ows who persist in 





























OUR YOUNG 


thrusting forward their own vainglor- 
ious voraciousness in destroying the ang- 
ling for us who are yet to be anglers, I 
respectfully present these ideas and ask 
them to cease degrading our finer, truer 
conceptions of the angler! 
T. BoLDEN STEWARD. 
Wilberforce, Ohio. 
Leet “Ea 


HAPPY DAYS. 





The proudest, best feeling, most thor- 
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other powder, number of drams and size 
of shot for the work. Finally the season 
arrives and everything is ready for the 
opening day. Morning comes, after an 
almost sleepless night, and the first to 
awaken builds the fire and sets the coffee 
water to boil; eggs and bacon are quick- 
ly prepared and the other boy is routed 
out. A twelve-mile spin on the wheel 
finds them on the shooting ground at 
break of day. With modern guns, the 
rest is easy. 











HAPPY DAYS.—‘‘Home from the Hunt.”’ 
Amateur Photo by Dr. C. W. LomBarp, Missoula, Mont. 


oughly happy days ofa right-feeling boy, 
are when he can parade through town 
with say a back-load of ducks and give 
over to his mother and admiring friends 
the fruits of his day's work. Our picture 
shows two of these young fellows who 
during the long winter and through the 
early summer months had been planning 
for this opening of the season. Fired up 
by reading Sports AFIELD and listening 
to the yarns of their elders, these boys 
had talked ovér many times the best 
gun, the best load for it, smokeless or 


The writer, forty years ago, instead of 
having a wheel to carry him, made it on 
foot, and well remembers pounding out 
lead and cutting it into bits for shot; 
and the sawing of a cord of wood to get 
the price of a box of caps and a pound 
of powder—to say nothing of the days 
spent in making a powder-horn and 
working out a ramrod. Happy, happy 
days! Let everybody enjoy them before 
rheumatism and bad eyesight overtakes 
him. C. W. L.. 

Missoula, Montana. 
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Western Sport and Sportsmen. 


Some Reflections Pictorial—Heading Westward over the Great Elkhorn 
Route to the Black Hills—In the Sand Hills of Nebraska — 
A Coursing Region par Excellence-—A ttractions 
of Lead City, Deadwood, Spearfish 
and Hot Springs. 


atic 


TWENTY-SIXTH PAPER. 


Travelling Correspondence. 

Photography and Literature have become in- 
separably united: so much so, indeed, that one 
does not like to imagine how dull and unattractive 
their divorcement would make the periodicals of 
to-day. To the art of photo-engraving (which we 
all know has been brought to a remarkable degree 
of fineness) more than to any other cause, may be 
attributed the birth and, at least seeming, success 
of the hosts of magazines, of various kind and cali- 
bre, that periodically rush—still warm from the 
rumbling press—into thousands of gaping mail- 
bags. How many who read them stop to consider, 
as they cut the leaves and browse on the contents, 
what a tremendous amount of work their distribu- 
tion entails on our Postal Department and what 
an army of workers has been organized, or added, 
because of it. 

I am inclined te believe the pictures would be 
missed more than the printed matter, if one or the 
other should be discarded ; for a truly good picture 
tells a complete story: tells it so fully that one 
does not find a lack of explanation in it but a lack 
of power in one’s self to appreciate it. That is be- 
cause it appears as in a mirror—all at once and all 
parts related. One can instantly grasp the situa- 
tion and evolve the explanation. If there is a 
difficulty depicted, one very soon overcomes it, 
even if one has to lift one’s self over a mountain 
by one’s boot-straps todo it. But a description— 
a word picture—no matter how cleverly drawn, is 
but a distorted view served piecemeal: a mental 
block-house one must build for one’s self after 
having had the individual blocks—the sunset- 
colored clouds, storm-whipped forest, lost maid or 
what not—dragged in procession before one. 

If more pictures were used in the argument of 
results and mere mouth-filling verbiage cut toa 
minimum, other people would find a manifold 
profit in what the ‘‘other fellow’ had to say in 
favor of the .30-30 and derogatory to the .45-90 
or vice versa. It seems to me that the killing 


power of modern arms could be beautifully exem- 
plified by the aid of the X ray. While in Mil- 
waukee last summer I visited, two or three times, 
Mr. Bradley’s weird gallery in the Pabst building, 
and had considerable conversation with him on 
the subject. He has been hobnobbing with the 
rays ever since their discovery, but has confined 
his efforts almost solely to their relation to medical 
science—proving them of great value in cases of 
osteological disturbance and intrusion of foreign 
solids into the body. Mr.. Bradley was kind 
enough to show me some very fine X ray photos 
of the human frame and some smaller animals. I 
particularly remember that of a squirrel. Every 
bone in its structure stood out clearly—two frac- 
tured ribs and two breaks in its tail being very 
noticeable. No other marks were to be found and 
we had quite a discussion as to the manner of its 
taking off. He showed me, among other things, 
what bids fair to become an uncanny craze— 
namely: an X ray photograph taken to satisfy 
that craving which leads us all, now and then, 
before the camera. The effect is not pretty. Mr. 
Bradley was quite confident that this branch of the 
science could shed a good deal of light on the effect 
of modern arms. I, for one, would like to have 
the attempt made. I believe the revelations would 
be interesting and somewhat decisive. 

So many people imagine the cathode ray to be 
quite pranky that I am tempted to repeat a serious 
remark made by a young lady—one of half a dozen 
visitors to the studio. Mr. Bradley was courte- 
ously explaining it all to them and had gotten so 
far as showing them the inside of things, when the 
young lady, becoming modestly alarmed, made for 
the door, remarking: ‘‘Goodness! I’m not going 
to stay in here with nothing but this thin dress 
on.’’ The rays are not respectors of clothing, but 
pierce thick and thin alike. 

* * * 

Just before leaving Omaha for the Black Hills 

—a district I had long meditated an attack on—I 
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strolled into what used to be the Cross gun store 
on South 15th Street, in hopes of finding ‘‘Sandy”’ 
Griswold, Sporting Editor of the World-Herald. 
But he wasn’t there: he and Lawyer Simeral had 
gone a-fishin’. I say what used to be the Cross 
gun store; for now it is the Townsend Wheel and 
Gun Co. The place has changed for the better, if 
anything, and the stock of general sporting goods 
seemed fresh and complete. Frank Parmelee, I 
found, had recently sold out to the Schmeltzer 
Arms Co. of Kansas City. 

Fremont, Nebraska, is the largest town between 
Omaha and Deadwood on the line of the Fremont, 
Elkhorn and Missouri Valley Railway. It is above 
all else an agricultural centre. Corn and a lighter 
acreage of small grain give the district a thrifty 
appearance. There is a gun club here and quite 
a number of sportsmen, but there is practically no 
shooting or fishing to be had without a rather 
lengthy trip. by rail. Some of the local men, such 
as Frank Knowlton and Mr. Welty of the Fremont 
Saddle Co. are excellent shots and on occasion 
take a few days off for a ramble into the Sand 
Hills for water-fowl and grouse. Towards Nor- 
folk the country loses its freshness and the fact 
that one is approaching the Sand Hills is made 
painfully apparent. I do not mean that the sur- 
rounding country is parched and barren—for such 
is not the case: it still yields fair value per acre 
for the tilling, and one of the most extensive beet- 
sugar mills in Nebraska has been erected there. 
But the hot winds search one out, parching the 
skin, and sun and dust seem in league against 
one’s personal comfort. Chicken shooting is good. 
In the whole hill region chickens and quail are re- 
ported much more numerous than for a number of 
years past. Local sportsmen look forward to fine 
times: some have anticipated the season, and a 
portion of these, at least, have found the proceed- 
ing so costly that they will probably refrain here- 
after. 

Up towards the end of Norfolk’s one street hangs 
the sign: ‘‘Sessions and Bell. ‘Taxidermists.’ 
These gentlemen handle a good deal of the trade 
passing through that portion of the country and 
evidently are giving their patrons satisfaction, for 
I found them with a good deal of crude material 
on hand and busy shipping many finished pieces. 
Mrs. Bell is quite an expert shot and a woman of 
rather large field experiences. Her husband is 
quite handy with the camera and would confer a 
favor on this magazine by sending in a few telling 
results. Further up the street is the Oxnard Hotel, 
presided over by George Spear. As it is a rarity 
to meet one whose name is the counterpart of my 
own, I naturally reciprocated the deep interest he 
showed in my welfare. But it grieved me to find 
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he takes more interest in horses and whist than in 
pursuits of the field. Still he is proficient in his 
chosen recreations: I sat for hcurs at a time, 
while there, watching the faultless playing of his 
hands. After all, it’s nearly as interesting to 
watch a whist player finesse properly as to see a 
powder-burner do ten straight. 

The cows were wending their way into Norfolk, 
from the adjacent hills, as the train rambled away 
towards Valentine. I like cows: they are such 
masters of nonchalance. A cow is either totally 
destitute of conscience or never allows herself to 
transgress the bounds that monitor is said to es- 
tablish. Her appearance is always one of marked 
placidity. Perhaps, in the original plan, it was de- 
termined to relieve cows of moral responsibility, 
that their product, milk, might never be tainted 
with the garlic of sorrow or gall of regret. The 
light-blue fluid of that district is bad enough at 
its sweetest. 

Valentine and Chadron, lying at the southern 
and northern edges of the great stretch of arid 
Sand Hills, are coming rapidly forward as the 
homes of coursing enthusiasts. For a good many 
years the sport has been more or less a feature of 
their lives; but it is only recently that attention 
has been so seriously turned that way as to make 
high breeding a feature. Generally a cross between 
the greyhound and Barzoi (or Russian hound) has 
found favor here; but a change of feeling is com- 
ing and an effort is being made to eliminate the 
Asiatic blood and produce a lot of fine greys. New 
dogs will probably be imported for this purpose. 

For coursing this district is well adapted. The 
two most important features, i. e., game— both 
rabbits and coyotes—being abundant and the long 
range of vision and accessibility for equestrians 
are pronounced—assuring the success of competi- 
tive runs. No successful effort towards organiza- 
tion has thus far been made, but prospects are 
bright for the near future. Owing to the heat and 
lack of water, runs in summer are made before 
sun-up. I much regretted the co-arrival with my- 
self at these towns of an intensely hot wave, as it 
debarred me from enjoying several runs that, 
otherwise, would have taken place. Should any 
one desire to open correspondence regarding the 
sport in this region, they would do well to address 
either B. B. Davis of Chadron, Nebraska, or Milton 
N. Nicholson of Valentine. 

At Chadron I found the finest collection of In- 
dian bead and feather work in the Hills. In 
beauty and variety it rivals even the well-known 
collection which makes up the private museum 
belonging to ‘‘ Buffalo Bill,” which is to be seen 
at his residence in North Platte, Nebraska. It is 
the result of several years’ trading with the In- 
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dians, carried on by Mrs. Nellie Wood ward—who, 
by the way, is quite an expert target shot with 
the rifle. Those interested in Indian curios might 
find it profitable to drop her a line. 

A twenty-minute stop for breakfast is made at 
Buffalo Gap, which is the diverging point for the 
branch of the F., E. & M. V., running to Hot 
Springs, South Dakota. From the Gap northward 
a course is laid well over towards the base of the 
Black Hills. The scenery is more curious than 
grand ; though there is quite a deal of beauty in 
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For this reason—that is, the abruptness of the 
topography—‘t has been impossible to secure good 
grounds for the traps. And, because shooting is 
difficult, the sportsmen go to the traps less fre- 
quently than they otherwise would. I would 
suggest that some very distinct bird, like the 
White Flyer, be used. That would overcome the 
invisibility to a large extent. Practice can be 
relied upon to largely eliminate the errors rising 
from optical illusion as to distance and altitude. 
The grounds at Lead—three miles up the gulch— 








HORSESHOE BEND, near Custer, S. D., on the Black Hills Line of the Burlington Route. 


it. I do not remember ever before seeing such 
good examples of water-cutting nor a prettier run 
of colors than the last fifty miles opens to one. 

Dead wood—like Cripple Creek, Colorado—has 
been twice destroyed and twice re-built. The 
first time fire was the cause of the disaster, but the 
second came of a flood. This was the result of an 
unusual depth of snow passing off too quickly. It 
could only have happened to a town built as Dead- 
wood is: with the main street jogging down the 
gulch and the cross streets scrambling up the ex- 
c<eedingly steep hills on either hand. 


are on the brow- of a hill and the birds are thrown 
out and down, which makes their finding reason- 
ably easy. Perhaps that, partly at least, accounts 
for the greater enthusiasm to be found in Lead 
relative to club affairs. 

Some of the more enthusiastic sportsmen of 
Dead wood secured, last year, about 40 dozen quail 
and planted them in the White Creek Valley. 
(This stream runs through the gulch, and is merely 
a stream of grey mud—the wash from the great 
mines above). But the birds have moved east- 
ward, just out of the hills, in order to find sur- 
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roundings more in keeping with their habits. 
They seem to be re-producing rapidly and the fu- 
ture for quail shooting looks exceptionally bright. 

One would imagine that, being so close to a city 
whose chief characteristic is said to be innate cuss- 
edness, the birds would suffer persecution—despite 
the long close season aiming at their protection 
until their footing is assured ; but such is not the 
case, and for a very sensible reason: The sports- 
men have enlisted the sympathies of the farmers 
(which should be done wherever game protection 
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town, with the other pleasures that fell to my lot 
was that of meeting R. G. Anderson (civil engineer 
and an honored contributor to Sports AFIELD) 
and Hon. E. W. Martin, attorney, and true and 
ardent sportsman. 

The Olympic Club—athletic and social—is about 
the only moral place of amusement and recreation 
in Deadwood. It is rather a novel club in its or- 
ganization: in that it is neither religious nor 
patriotic, yet strives to throw a wholesomeness 
about its members and keep expenses (of the in- 











Scenery near Sylvan Lake, in the Black Hills. 


is attempted) and it is almost impossible for any 
one to transgress the law and escape arrest. And 
conviction and fine are apt to follow close on the 
heels of one’s being taken into custody. 

Deadwood has a monument: a life-size figure 
of stone whose pedestal is the high hill that over- 
looks the gulch from the south. It was raised in 
commemoration of ‘‘ Wild Bill,’? who was probably 
the handiest man with a gun alive during those 
rapid pioneer times. He died with his boots on in 
Dead wood as the result of winning a game of cards. 
While in this seemingly quiet but really blasé 


dividual kind) so low that a moderate salary will 
permit a man to enter its inviting portals. I was 
introduced to the club rooms and many of the 
members, by the clever editor of the Pioneer Times, 
Roy Sharp. 

In Russell & Highies’ “ place’’ I stumbled upon 
four good elk heads, killed by Russell in a hunt 
with Colonel Cody on the north branch of the Big 
Horn a while back. 

From the commodious front porch of the Home- 
stake Hotel, in Lead City, one can see practically 
the whole of the surface works of the great Home- 
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stake system. Any one is allowed to 
ramble through them all at leisure, 
and the employés are ever ready to 
answer queries. But it takes a very 
strong pull to get below ground ; for 
the reason that visitors will talk, after- 
wards, about what they have seen and 
idle rumors are likely to be set afloat 
that would cause stocks to fluctuate. 
Mr. Blatt, manager of the hotel, will 
be pleased to accord to visitors all in- 
formation desired. A visit to the mines 
is one of the chief features of a Black 
Hills trip and should not be missed. 
About the 3d and 16th of each month 
is the best time to make a visit; for 
then the amalgam is retorted ; that is, 
the gold is separated from the mercury, 
in presence of intense heat—the former 
being made into bricks of about $30,000 
value each and the latter returning to 
the mills to catch more gold. Perhaps 
its ability to capture and hold the yel- 
low metal proves its name, quick silver, 
correct. 

The most expensive thirty-one miles 
of road-bed ever built is that portion of 
the Burlington Route lying between 
Englewood and Spearfish. It cost 
$3,700,000 and 30,000 pounds of Her- 
cules and 40,000 kegs of Du Pont blast- 
ing powder were used in its construc- 
tion. The course is the cafion of the 
Spearfish and the scenery is the grand- 
est to be found in the Hills. I wish 
space permitted me to attempt some 
description of it: Of the wonderful 
cuts, three cars high ; the grand, paint- 
ed walls of the cafion and the beauty 
of the stream—but what a poor thing it would 
be were I to do so. Suffice it that, when you 
lie that night in your solt, pretty bed at the 
Spearfish Hotel, Spearfish (for the train lies 
over there during the night and returns in the 
morning), your mind will turn upon the wonders 
you have seen and you will acknowledge it to be 
one of the finest scenic trips of the world. And in 
the morning, while you linger over creamy coffee 
and a tender steak (for the genial Mr. Knicker- 
bocker realizes that it is the chef, and not the 
printer, who makes the bill-of-fare), think of the 
fun in store for you over at Jack Boyden’s tavern 
on Sand Creek, 16 miles away. The distance is 
covered by stage and Sand Creek is, perhaps, the 
best trout stream in the Hills. In the office of the 
hotel a fountain plays and there used to live a 
foolish little trout—a famous little trout. I heard 
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of him when more than a hundred miles from 
Spearfish; how happy and tame he was—and 
counted on making his acquaintance later on: 
but Alas! one night he jumped too high. Next 
morning they found him, cold and dead: a bit of 
painted marble on the cold tile floor. 

According to Mr. K., chickens, sage-hens and 
the only pheasants in the Hills, as well as some 
deer, are within easy reach. The law limits deer 
to four toa gun. But, after all, when you reluct- 
antly depart, the recollection of the hotel and Mr. 
K. will be strongest in your mind. 

It now falls to my wholly inadequate pen to at- 
tempt a description of Sylvan Lake—the most 
beautiful and restful summer resort I am ac- 
quainted with. It is situated back from Custer— 
a B. & M. point—some six miles and is reached by 
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stage. 


I think, when Nature finished her grand 
work in the mountains, she found herself a-weary 


and desirous of quiet and rest. And I think, at 
that time, she withdrew, through a beautiful for- 
est, into a spot unknown of man and there sur- 
rounded herself with effects the most beautiful and 





‘“‘Trout have sported there from then till now.” 


SYLVAN LAKE. 
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grand that she could conjure up. Great granite 
castles rose at her behest; grouped in fantastic 
shapes at her command. A granite city, with 
needle-like spires, grew like magic and filled the 
view in the far background. And, as a further 
precaution against the invasion of her sanctuary 
by her roving human sons, she caused a granite 
wall to rise—joining her castles and her city. For 
music she had the wind that soughed in the pun- 
gent forest and the silver stream that wound its 
sinuous way from the city to the castle. 

Had she finished? Not yet. From her magic 
pouch she took great handfuls of feathery mica 
and sowed the grey granite, till it glistened in the 
morningsun. All dust and fragments were cleaned 
away, and eagles set to watch from the vast blue 
depths above. 

Then Nature slept. Butso heavy was her slum- 
ber that man stole in, little terrified by the war 
bird’s screaming, and stood in awe at what he 
found. And because he was small, and saw things 
minutely, he noticed details were missing from 
this spot where things had come en masse. He 
must have a lake. So he confined the stream, and 
the water rose about the rocks and the castles and 
the great walls found their counterparts reflected 
in its sombre bosom. He must have life; so he 
hunted out the most beautiful fish he knew and 
made the lake its home: trout have sported there 
from then till now. He would have a home: so 
a white palace rose beside the sombre lake and its 
sides glistened in the sun as brightly as the mica 
on the rocks. Yet one more wish he had; that 
companions might share this with him. So he 
went out into the world and told them of this 
beautiful place, where fairies once had dwelt, and 
elfins danced. And they returned with tood and 
other comforts. 

Then one was elected to stand in charge, by him 
who had discovered and first laid claim to this so 
beautiful a spot, and they named him manager. 
And to him the others applied when need for 
aught was felt and he charged them accordingly. 
(The present manager is Mr. Cole.) 

Wanting music for feasts and dancing and beasts 
of burden, to carry them hither and yon, they sent 
out into the world and a clever artist came, with 
instruments and little mules, already saddled. 

And now, each summer finds the weary resting 
here in peace and quiet comfort—far from the 
murky cities, unscathed by sun or wind ; and each 
night they dream that earth is nearer Heaven than 
they dared believe before. 

Please pardon this fairy tale. I said before I 
could do nothing with the subject and this but 
confirms my statement. I cannot tell you how 
much I enjoyed the blissfulness of Sylvan Lake. 
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Bat I hope the camera will lend its aid in setting 
forth its beauty. Mr. Spencer, the proprietor, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Cole made everything so pleasant 
for me—yet no more was done for me than would 
be for another—that I want to thank them here 
with all my heart. . 


* * 


From here I went to Hut Springs. Here 
are the Minnekata Springs, Nature’s doctors. 
Every year more people find health in them 
and, once again whole, return, in order that they 
may remain so. Wit and Beauty congregate at 
the luxurious Evans and the season through enjoy 
its hospitality. They enjoy excursions to Battle 
Mountain ; to the falls; into the spicy, pungent 
woods ; and—into the famous plunge. I’m sure 
they enjoy the latter full well; for out of it one 
comes with a skin as soft and white as it ever was 
in babyhood’s days. And how one sleeps! I’ve 
heard about the sleep of the just, but that is but a 
nap compared with what the plunge will do for one. 

Then there’s Wind Cave! Wind Cave with over 
100 miles of explored passage and 1,000 rooms. It 
is an eight story affair, built long ago by a power- 
ful geyser ; that is, it has eight levels—each more 
beautiful than the one above. To one descending 
—, well, I was going to say that it seemed like a 
journey beyond the Golden Gates, but the direc- 
tion is too suggestive of the other place to permit 
of such an idea, so I’ll change it this way: To one 
descending, the lower world seems to lose its terror 
in direct ratio to the increasing beauty of the cave. 
It is more wonderful than the Mammoth Cave or 
any other and presents vastly greater range of 
beauty. Make the trip in company with the most 
companionable of guides Miss Stabler, daughter of 
the manager (or her brother), and you’ll swear it’s 
the most wonderfal affair of eight stories, with a 
basement 700 feet under ground, ever you visited. 

Atchison, Kansas. N. N. SPEAR. 


~ 





Mrs. JAMES BONELL, whose address is 616 
Barstow St., Eau Claire, Wis., is one of this mag- 
azine’s best friends in that picturesque region. 
Last spring.she sent us in a bunch of 50 yearly 
subscriptions—a neat little sum indeed—and in re- 
turn we sent her a remembrance in the shape of 
the very latest model of a 12-gauge Parker Ham- 
merless of the $65.00 grade. She has made some 
creditable scores at the trap with the little gun 
and writes that she is much pleased with it. If 
interested, write Mrs. Bonell, or, better yet, get us 
up a club of 10, 20 or 50 subscribers and let us 
know what we can get for you in return. You 
can get a camera, rifle or anything you want al- 
most in this way, and SPORTS ALIELD is.the eas- 
iest outdoor monthly in the world to secure sub- 
scriptions for. 


EDITORIAL. 





A NOBLE GENTLEMAN. * 





Not ’mid the shock of arméd men 
Where surged the battle smoke ; 

Not where the hell-fires blazed again 
As the shells shriek’d and broke ; 


Not in the Islands of the Sea 
Where the palmetto waves 

And where our sons of chivalry 
Sleep in their star-lit graves ; 


Not there, not there in Fame’s parade, 
Heard you the rise and fall 

Of that sharp note, once heard obeyed ,— 
Stern Duty’s bugle call! 


But where the fever-pest outstalk’d 
With envy-laden breath, 

There, hour by hour, you fought, and balk’d 
His heir-expectant, Death. 


Yet, woe beyond all woe to name, 
A people’s black mischance, 

Your hero-heart was seared with flame— 
The flame of Ignorance ! 


A brother’s soul you gave our own, 
And you denied them not, 

Forgetting one, and one alone, 
Yourself alone forgot. 


But know, young martyr of the free, 
In your blest joy’s content, 
The lives you died to save shall be 
Your glory’s monument. 
—John Jerome Rooney in the New York Sun. 

[* Dr. George W. Lindheim, Surgeon of the Eighth 
New York Volunteers, brought, without the loss of a 
single man, a large party of typhoid soldier-patients 
from the South. During the journey he was severely 
criticised for his management. He alone died, after 
having brought his patients to New York—his physicians 
stating that the harsh criticisms of a sensational press 
burnt their way into the young man’s very soul.—C. K.] 
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THANKS to our good Uncle Samuel’s unequalled 
mail service, SPORTS AFIELD is almost daily per- 
mitted to hold rare, confidential talks with its 
not-to-be-equalled representative, Norman Spear 
—now engaged on a two-months’ canvass of Col- 
orado, Wyoming and Utah. 


Se eR: ALS 

A GRAPHIC and true account of a wheeling trip 
from Chicago to New York by Walter Hempel of 
Sports AFIELD ‘will appear in our November 
issue. Mr. Hempel is now engaged in a success- 
ful canvass of Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan—sojourning a couple of days in every town 
for the purpose of adding long lists of new names 
to that truly great army of pleasant people who 
believe in this magazine and what it stands for. 
All that young Hempel asks at your hands, O 
reader! is a respectful hearing—to which his 
worth fairly entitles him. We commend him to 
the kindly offices of good sportsmen everywhere. 
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SPORTS AFIELD. 


Established 1887. 


Sports AFrietp is published on the Ist of each month from 
its own printing offices at No. 358 Dearborn St., Chicago. It 
aims to be the most readable Outdoor Life Magazine in the 
world, and has, in the first ten years of its useful life, attained 
to a wide and increasing popularity. Subscription price, $1.50 
a year. We have no club rates. The trade supplied by the 
Western News Company, Chicago, or the American News Com- 
pany, New York. If your dealer does not carry Sports AFIELD, 
please send us his address (both for our own and his benefit). 
Life being short, it is not possible to personally thank each one 
for every good opinion expressed of this enterprise, but every 
such good deed is deeply appreciated at this end of the line. 
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THE DIGNITY OF FIELD SPORTS. 





All history goes to prove that a fond- 
ness for field sports has ever been an in- 
herent characteristic of the human race. 
And this is especially true of those na- 
tions living in. the temperate zone. Of 
course, in a purely savage state man 
was obliged to hunt and fish to a greater 
or less degree, as necessity and the 
changes of the season might require. 
To this we shall not now allude, but 
rather to that desire (unalloyed by a 
mere craving for food or for pecuniary 
profit) for pitting one’s own skill against 
the oftentimes superbly trained instincts 
of the wild creatures of forest, stream, 
and mountain. 

Latin writers tell us that the inhabi- 
tants of Britain, from the earliest times, 
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were inordinately fond of the delights of 
the chase; and much of that heroic, 
though unavailing, confidence with 
which they hurled themselves against 
the invincible cohorts of the Czsars 
may have been acquired in determined 
hand-to-hand encounters with the wild 
beasts of their native land. At the risk 
of creating a smile on the part of some 
of its readers, Sports AFIELD ventures 
the assertion that Britain's unrivalled 
attraction as a game country had not a 
little to do with provoking the Norman 
conquest. The Norman noblemen— 
among whom the entire country was 
divided—were, many of them, men of 
much culture, and they were all sports- 
men— the great William himself, as every 
school-boy knows, heading the list in 
this respect. The conquest consummat- 
ed, there followed a long period of total 
subjugation for the unfortunate English 
—the lords of the land reserving all the 
pleasures of the field for their own selfish 
enjoyment by the harshest of harsh laws. 

But time works wonders; and after 
the first generation had passed away, 
and as the conquering race began grad- 
ually to mix with the conquered, it was 
seen that the sportsman spirit of the 
hitherto despised islanders burned as 
brightly as ever. We shall only glance 














over the long line of English kings— 
nearly all of whom were fond of hunt- 
ing, coursing, or hawking—and shall 
pass by the signal triumphs attained by 
the long bows and cloth-yard shafts in 
the hands of England’s yeomen over 
vastly larger armies led by the bravest 
nobles of Fair France. Certain it is that 
the accuracy with which these deadly 
missiles were sent singing through the 
air must be laid to the credit of constant 
field practice at home. 

From the Wars of the Roses clear on 
down to the Elizabethan era the fond- 
ness of English manhood for the ennob- 
ling sports of the field is plainly indicat- 
ed by the best writers of the time, and 
by none more so than by the Greatest 
of the Poets—William Shakespeare. Of 
the latter-day Britons we shall say noth- 
ing, for all the world knows that multi- 
tudes of the best men and women of 
England, Ireland and Scotland love open- 
air recreation for itself alone and love it 
very dearly. 

Our ancestors left the mother-country 
strongly imbued with the sportsman spir- 
it, which took firm root here (barring a 
limited scope of country under strictly 
Puritan control)—Virginia, the Mother of 
Presidents, probably possessing it in the 
fullest measure. 

A volume might be written about em- 
inent men, famous in American history, 
whose leadership over their fellows is in 
no small part to be attributed to that 
manliness, goodfellowship, and prompt- 
ness of action which go to make up the 
accomplished sportsman. 


OCTOBER. 


The months roll by, one by one—each 
bearing on its wings different sports and 
pastimes, enjoyed and sought by sports- 
man, tourist and camper. As I gaze 
above the desk at the calendar and note 
the word OcToBER printed in bold, black 
letters, it is borne in upon me that there 
are five Sundays in this month (also that 
the moon is beaming full on the first), 
and my thoughts wander to gun and au- 
tumn sports. 
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The days—some of them—will be soft 
and warm, as a southern breeze stirs the 
fading leaves; some will be cold and 
cloudy, as the north-west fore-runners of 
winter send dismal blasts, causing chills 
to creep down one’s spine, in foreboding. 
Yet, withal, it is one of the most glorious 
months of the year. ’Tis then the pheas- 
ant—I like the word, first heard in child- 
hood; it brings recollections of boyhood 
pastimes ; while playing at amateur “ Buf- 
falo Bill” or “Kit Carson,” we would 
flush him ’mongst the tangle of grape- 
vine or oak—has reached his prime and 
become strong of wing, as he whirrs from 
among the ravines and draws of our 
back-country hills. 

Also is it the month when the squirrels 
are busy storing away nuts and other 
choice food for their winter's supply. 
Again I see some sunny hillside along in 
the waning afternoon, where round about 
stand oak and hickory, with greys and 
reds running up and down their trunks, 
chasing over the fast dying grass plat, 
sitting now on his haunches as he sepa- 
rates the bark from the shuck; and last, 
but not least, come sweet stealing memo- 
ries of the wild-fowl, now southward 
bound in their autumnal flight. 

Wild-fowl! What a mystic charm in 
the mere sound at this time of the year! 
And that day! I can do no better than 
relate it: ‘Tis but one among many; 
but, somehow, this morning, as the office 
work grows stale, I sigh for a blind in a 
rice lake or a stand on some pass of 
younger days, when ducks were plenty 
and powder expensive—but that day: 

It was a common, ordinary October 
day ; the wind was blowing in a cold and 
dismal way from the North; lowering 
clouds were scudding south in a way that 
betokened storm. I was standing on the 
river bank, gazing aloft, scanning the sky, 
noting each flock passing southward, and 
wishing myself out on the lakes and riv- 
ers, when Joe stepped up behind me, 
slapped me on the back, and said: ‘Got 
‘em bad, old man? Eh?” I confessed 
I had. So did he. 


‘Say, Billie, let’s load up and go down 
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the slough this afternoon and catch the 
evening flight.’’ 

Perhaps there were excuses about 
pressing business matters, etc.; but let 
that rest—for we went. Arriving at the 
foot of the slough where it joined the 
Mississippi, we found a nice shallow bay, 
protected from the wind; it was also in 
plain view of the river, and our decoys 
could be plainly seen by the main flight 
as they journeyed south. 

Setting out our wooden forms, we 
hastily prepared blinds, lighted our pipes, 
and waited. About 4 o'clock an occa- 
sional flock could be seen high above— 
flying in regular yet swift flight; and Joe 
and I would say to each other, “ Pin- 
tails,” ‘“‘ Redheads,” “‘ Mallards”’ or what- 
ever kinds they chanced to be. Soon 
flocks flying lower began to appear, and 
we knew business would soon open. 

“There's a bunch of mallards headed 
this way, Billie!” Down we go in the 
blinds and the ducks soon approach the 
decoys; after circling once or twice they 
prepare to alight. We rise; fire; note 
three dead ducks lying among the decoys 
and a flock of badly scared mallards 
climbing skyward in their haste to escape. 
Before we know what has taken place, a 
bunch of teal darts in and alights among 
our decoys. Joe rises in the blind; as 
the ducks take fright we cut loose once 
more, and with our four barrels knock 
down two. : 

But you have all been duck hunting ; 
this was yearsago. They began to come 
thick and fast—giving us all manners and 
kinds of opportunities for easy and hard 
kills, which kills are equally shared by 
about fifty per cent. rank misses, but for 
that we care nothing. 

It is nearing closing time, when, 
‘‘Honk, honk!” comes borne to us on 
the northern breeze. ‘‘Down, Billie! I 
see them; they are coming straight over 
the blind; low down; don't move till 
they get directly over us—then let them 
have it!” So be it. We waited, our 
hearts (mine at least) beating like a trip- 
hammer; I noticed hammers cocked; 
then stealthily inserted two shells of 
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larger shot, and endeavored, with the 
attitude of an old-timer, to appear calm 
and collected. The geese came and we 
fired at the proper moment. Our aim 
was partially good and two Canadas 
came splashing down upon the waters. 
Joe looked at me. I looked at Joe. 

“Billie, this is glory enough for one 
day. Let’s not spoil it by killing any 
more ducks.” And so it was. 

Mount Carroll, Ills. ¥.K. StEDMAN. 

‘ aller 

I notice that a newly patented pro- 
cess in the construction of bullets ‘‘con- 
sists in forming the head of the bullet in 
soft iron or steel, having a tail upon 
which are arranged segments having ob- 
lique upper faces resting against the 
oblique shoulders of the head, while ex- 
ternally they make up the complete 
cylindrical periphery of the bullet.” It 
isn’t often that I get disgusted with my 
own blockheadedness, but this new wrin- 
kle in bullet making is so blamed simple 
that I really ought to have stumbled on 
it long ago! But maybe it is just as 
well that these modern improvements 
were somewhat late in materializing. 
Suppose, for instance, that Daniel Boone 
had discovered the superiority of oblique 
segments? or that Buffalo Bill and Texas 
Jack had been in the habit of delaying 
their evening’s poker game until they 
had whittled out a few cylindrical per- 
ipheries for the next day’s shooting ?>— 
What use would we have for hunting 
rifles to-day? or for improved or unim- 


proved methods of bullet making ? 
—~>— 


SOME NEW BOOKS.* 





OVER THE ALPs ON A Bicycle. By Mrs. 
Pennell. The Century Co.: New 
York and London: 1898. 


This brochure contains the record of 
ten trips over mountain passes in the 
Alps, and entitles Mrs. Pennell to repre- 
sent the laboring element in the next 
Congress of Nations, for the amount of 
muscular exertion to be inferred is incred- 
ible. The book gives one a sense of 


deep gratitude to a Providence that al- 

















lots such tasks to those who like them 
to do, and leaves us plodding or pedal- 
ling along the level ways of life. 

In crossing the Simplon, Mrs. Pennell 
admits to 1514 miles of pushing a wheel 
up-hill, all the time on foot, and we may 
infer the enthusiasm of a nature that 
looks upon a hot and dusty climb like 
this as fun. 

“Over the Alps,” is bright, interesting, 
and, to tourists, useful. Thirty or more 
pictures of Alpine localities enliven the 
100 pages of the book. 




















News FRoM THE Birps. By Leander S. 
Keyser. D. Appleton & Co.: New 
York.: 1898. 

This little book of 225 pages is pub- 
lished at 60 cents, and is one of the many 
recent attempts to lead the minds of 
children towards the protection of birds 
and to a better knowledge of their merits 
and claims to our good opinion. It en- 
ters into the tragedies of their lives, their 
hopes and fears and daily round of work 
and care, and they become our neighbors 
and our friends as God intended them to be. 

If you have a boy, you will be proud- 
er of him that he adds no pang of terror 
and dismay to the plaintive anxiety of the 
robin whose nést he has found. If not 
this book, let every boy and girl read 
something of the kind that tells them 
how faithful and brave and full of trust 
are the little chaps who build their homes 
in crannies of our own and, in spite of 
worry and troubles, brighten our days 
with cheerful song. 


THE Pray oF Animats. By Karl Groos, 
Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Basle. D. Appleton & 
Co.: New York: 1898. Price, $1.75. 

This book of 350 pages—to quote the 
words of the American editor Professor 

Baldwin of Princeton—‘ makes a contri- 

bution to three departments of enquiry: 

philosophical biology, animal psychol- 
ogy, and the genetic study of art.” 

Granting the formidable nature of this 

announcement, we promise the careful 

reader a rare and instructive lecture upon 
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the mental life of animals of all kinds. We 
are tempted to call the work a bi-psycho- 
logical study of animals, but the word is 
misleading and might be charged against 
Sports AFIELD as a monstrous pun. 

No one should attempt the study of 
“The Play of Animals” who has not been 
a lover of dogs and cats and birds, a re- 
spectful admirer, at least, of monkeys, 
and at all times an observer of Nature’s 
ways. Hundreds of familiar traits and 
actions are cited by Professor Groos and 
most of them come ‘very close to our 
own experiences and our own observa- 
tions. But we have, under the author’s 
guidance, a deeper insight into the mo- 
tives and impulses behind the actions 
and habits of our humble friends. If you 
have seen a monkey holding a yellow 
dog fast with the unfair advantage of 
four hands, a tail, and one mouth, it like- 
ly seemed intensely amusing and any 
psychological deductions were omitted. 
The young squealer that makes its way 
at the mature age of five minutes to the 
maternal creamery affords a lesson that 
leads us up to the recognition of a higher 
power—a protector as well as a creating 
power. 

The orthodox observer of such things 
solves all riddles by referring their ex- 
planation to the ordering of a Supreme 
Power, as Wasmann has done in his zo06- 
logical studies, or to the World Mind, 
like another writer; but throughout 
“The Play of Animals” we find no at- 
tempt to arrive at so easy a solution and 
so sweeping an explanation of psycholog- 
ical phenomena. 

The faithful reader will be amply re- 
warded and will find a new and keener 
interest in the antics of his terrier, in 
Jacko’s sedate absurdities, in the play of 
kittens and the pompous dignity of his 
barn-yard fowls. And, if we mistake 
not, he will find new sympathies aroused 
and in Jacko the exhibition of brotherly 
and human attributes that may lighten 
his way and the ways of all dumb crea- 
tures in whose eyes we read the light of 
the world-soul that is, after all, our own. 

* These books, or any other work, will be sent to and 


address by SPORTS AFIELD, postage pre-paid, on receipt 
of price. 








SURE DEATH, ANY WAY. 





When first at fateful Fontenoy, 
The Britons used gunpowder, 
Their adversaries to destroy, 
And War's alarms grew louder, 
There were “ fat and dacint” fire-arms, then, 
With muzzles like a saucer, 
But never a Krag-Jorgensen, 
A Lee straight-pull, or Mauser. 


The powder charges—quantum suf. ; 
Not homeopathic doses— 
Ne’er failed to give recoil enough 
To smash a man’s proboscis. 
And thus the musketeer ne'er missed 
To add another figure 
Unto the casualty list 
Each time he pulled a trigger! 
Louisiana, Mo. RoGER REED. 
Siaensctrentellinecapactininiy 


A “HAMMER UP” INCIDENT. 





An accident which occurred here last week 
proves pretty conclusively that it is a matter of 
impossibility for any gun to be ‘‘safe’’ so long as 
there is a loaded cartridge in the chamber and the 
hammer is back at the full-cock notch. 

Will Sims is a professional hunter. He has 
hunted, from January to December, for the last 
ten years to my personal knowledge ; killing from 
one dozen to three dozen squirrels daily, except 
Sundays; shooting his share of deer, turkey, quail 
and ducks in season ; and most certainly burning 
more ammunition than any four other men in the 
county. He has hunted with rifles and shot-guns; 
single-shots, double-barrels and repeaters; muz- 
zle-loaders and breech-loaders. He has hunted 
alone and in company, and in something more 
than twenty years he has never figured in an acci- 
dent—until last week. But his turn eventually 
came, and in the following manner. 

He was squirrel shooting in the early morning 
with a Winchester shot-gun, lever action, com- 
paratively new and in perfect condition. A safer 
arm it would be difficult to find. He had found 
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three squirrels in one tree and killed two of them 
The third squirrel started to run, and as Sims 
made haste to throw in another cartridge, it hung 
in the action. He lowered the muzzle of the arm 
to secure greater leverage in order to press the 
cartridge home, and accidentally clogged the barrel 
with leaves and dirt, but succeeded in closing the 
action. Now, in order to be on the safe side, Sims 
should have extracted the cartridge again, or at 
least uncocked the gun, before attempting to clear 
the obstruction from the barrel. This he neglected 
to do—having faith in an arm that had exploded 
thousands of cartridges but never a one accident- 
ally. Shifting his right hand to the middle of the 
barrel he introduced the little finger of his left 
into the muzzle; gave a twist to loosen the dirt— 
and the gun, some how, ‘‘did the rest.” The little 
finger was shot entirely away, the bones of the 
second shattered, and the hand badly burned and 
mangled. That it was not blown entirely away 
was an unparalleled bit of good luck. But can 
any one explain how and why an accident of this 
description could possibly have occurred? The 
Winchester shot-gun has a deep safety notch, a 
broad and solid engaging sear and a strong trigger 
spring. The trigger was not held back in any 
way, and, if the arm was jarred off, the hammer 
should have been checked and safely held before 
it could possibly have come in contact with the 
firing-pin. Why should my friend Sims be shy a 
finger? Simply because he held with Brother 
Billings and others on the ‘Hammers Up”’ doc- 
trine. That’s the why of it. 8S. D. BARNES. 
Bald Knob, Arkansaw. 


EE 

For the third time, H. L. Willard has succeeded 
in making a perfect score of ten shots at 200 yards 
on the Standard American rest target. The shoot- 
ing was done on the Walnut Hill range near Bos- 
ton, Mass., and in each instance with Winchester 
barrels. The inner circle of the bullseye, upon 
which all the shots were placed, has a diameter of 
1.41 inches. 




















Mritary rifle practice is to be resumed at the 
Creedmoor range. : 





In a rest match at Glessner, Pa., July 28, J. B. 
Holsinger of Johnstown made the wonderful 100- 
shot string of 52'7-32 inches. He used a .33-calibre 
Pope barrel on a Ballard action. 





THE different magazine pistols were tested at 
the Bisley (Eng.) meeting this year. They were 
found remarkably serviceable in a general way, 
but the standard sights with which they are sup- 
plied are utterly worthless for accurate off-hand 
work. 





THE contract for supplying a million pounds of 
smokeless powder for the navy has been awarded 
by the Government to the Du Pont and California 
Powder Co’s. The bid of the former manufacturing 
concern was 80 cents a pound ; of the latter, 793. 





THE city of New Orleans could easily turn out 
riflemen enough, on a pinch, to man a good long 
line of cotton-bale breastworks. Ata club team 
shoot, last month, five clubs entered strong teams 
of twelve men each. Their totals for five scores 
of seven shots each man, possible team score 4,200, 
was respectively 3,584, 3,567, 3,428, 3,322, 3,261 
—the Olympics winning with a lead of 117 points. 





Ro.ua O. HEIKEs of Dayton, O., present holder 
of the E. C. Trophy, emblematic of the inanimate 
target championship, is now in possession of the 
‘Cast Iron Medal as well. This trophy, which may 
be said to represent the American live-bird cham- 
pionship (if that honor attaches to any trophy or 
medal) was won by Heikes in a 100-bird race with 
Fred Gilbert, Iowa’s lightning shot, at Eau Claire, 
Wis., Aug. 27. The winning score was 99 (Heikes 
losing but one bird); Gilbert’s, 94. 





A COMPANY to be known as the National Pro- 
jectile Works has recently been incorporated in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., for the purpese of manufac- 
turing the Lisle patent lubricated metal patched 
bullets. Samples of the new bullets have been 
sent us for inspection, and in theory the device 
covered by the Lisle patent seems as meritorious 
as itis novel. The bullet, after casting, is centered 
in a lathe and tightly wound the length of its 
bearing surface with an insulated copper wire, 
soaked in a lubricant—a tiny gouge preceding the 
cord and ploughing out a groove for its reception. 
The cord is then cut and its end fastened, and the 
bullet is swaged—each and every operation being 
automatically performed. It is claimed for the 
Lisle bullet that it cleans the barrel at every shot 
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and practically prevents wearing or heating of the 
barrel, and it is believed that it will prove par- 
ticularly serviceable in the modern military rifles. 
Using metal jacketted bullets, the life of the hard- 
est nickel-steel barrel does not exceed a few thous- 
and rounds; while the use of the Lisle bullet will 
permit rapid and continuous firing without injury 
to the arm. Sportsmen owning high-power rifles 
will probably find this bullet valuable for hunting 
purposes. 
eee ee 


GILBERT MAKES IT! 





By all odds the most exciting trap contest shot 
hereabouts for some time was the 100-bird con- 
test for the Du Pont Trophy, between J. A. R. 
Elliott, challenger, and Fred Gilbert, defender, 
which was fought at Watson’s famous resort, to 
the south of Chicago, Saturday, September 24. 
Both audience and shooters were in fine fettle and 
the greatest enthusiasm prevailed. Old-time 
Knights of the Trigger assured me they never saw 
the second barrel used with greater effect and 
dexterity than in this match. The birds were a 
swift lot and determined ‘‘ goers,’’ and had it not 
been for that handy second load the scores of both 
champions would have been materially lowered. 
The match resulted in a victory for the Nestor of 
the Iowa Prairies with a scoreo 97 (with 1 dead 
out of bounds), as against Mr. Elliott’s 94, with 3 
dead out of bounds. Friend Elliott shot a Win- 
chester repeating shotgun, while the stalwart 
Fred pinned his faith to his old reliable double 
barrel. ’Twas a famous match and the cream of 
our Western shooting world was on deck to take 


it all in. 
a 


A MOST INTERESTING EXHIBIT. 





Undoubtedly one of the most artistic and interesting 
free exhibitions in New York City is the studio of William 
W. Hart & Co. at No. 47 East 12th Street. This place is 
becoming a great resort for sportsmen, artists and en- 
thusiasts. A magnificent collection of mounted game 
heads and horns adorn the walls, and hundreds of skins 
and mounted rugs are hanging up or strewn around in 
careless, though tasty form. The finest specimen lions, 
tigers, leopards, Polar and Grizzly Bear and other rare 
animals can be found in this establishment, as the firm 
is one of the largest dealers and importers of fancy skins 
in the world—having connections in every port. 

The Messrs. Hart are now at work making extensive 
decorations—using only heads, horns, skins and rugs— 
and intend to make an elaborate show, in order to give 
their patrons and the public an idea of how such goods 
can be adapted to decoration of homes, clubs, hotels, etc. 
They intend to have a grand opening early in October. 
Invitations will be issued and can be had by applying 
direct or to this paper. The ‘‘ Record Smasher”’ elk head, 
with 28 prongs, a marvelous polar bear rug, nearly 12 feet 
long, and a number of other remarkable specimens will 
be among the attractions. 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 





Edward Lawson, while out fishing along the 
line of the Chicago und Northwestern Railway, 
near Neenah, Wisconsin, on September 9 last, 
caught 14 large bass in less than an hour. This 
must be the wherefore of some Chicago Waltonites 
calling Mr. Kniskern’s road ‘‘ the Angling Line.’’ 

* be * 

Horton M. Blackmarr of Duluth, Minn., is get- 
ting ready for a two-weeks’ canoe trip into a good 
wild-fowl section of the Northwest, starting out 
October 1st. He purposeth taking a camera along, 
so as to show the Sports Afield Family some of the 
striking points met with on this little voyage of 
discovery. is 

* * 

“In April last,’”’ writes that veteran sportsman, 
Maj. Fred Mather, ‘‘I was appointed Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Albany Rangers—Col. J. Meredith 
Read, commanding. I was to recruit a battalion 
of four companies, and in six weeks had a whole 
regiment (1,214) enrolled and was drilling them 
up to July 16, when we disbanded, owing to Gov- 
ernor Black’s failure to keep his promise that we 
should be one of the three regiments to’go under 
the second call. I had hoped to see another cam- 
paign, but will be too old for the next war as I 
was 65 years old this month.”’ 

* be * 

‘* Allow me as a sportsman,’’ writes J. S. Bur- 
nett of Batavia, Ills., ‘to extend{my sincere thanks 
to Sports AFIELD for its good work in the cause 
of game protection. Of all folk, he who carries a 
gun or wields the pliant trout-rod should be most 
careful in the destruction of animal life. I shall 
never cease to thank a kind and indulgent father 
for teaching me the wrong of taking the life of any 
thing for which I had no use. What is the matter 
with our Fish Warden, when so fine a stream as 
the beautiful Fox is allowed to become a polluted 


sewer ?”’ 
* 


* * 

Charles P. Hubbard of Culbertson, Neb., and 
who a decade ago figured prominently as a breeder 
and exhibitor of Irish setters (in addition to being 
an unusually entertaining ‘‘dog scrapper,” in a 
purely literary way), strolled into the S.A. sanctum 
as big as life, one day last week. He takes an ab- 
sorbing interest in all those Wyoming plains 
sketches of Doctor Woodcock’s and desires to go 
on record with the assertion that the half has not 
been told with regard to Wyoming’s attractions in 
the angling way. He had some fine sport, the 
past summer, at Dome Lake, 38 miles to the 
south-westward of Sheridan, Wyo., on the old 
stage road from that town to Hyattville in the 
Big Horn Basin. Here, at an elevation of 8,821 
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feet above sea level, with the gleaming realms of 


‘perpetual snow flashing a welcome at you, the 


Eastern brook, rainbow and native trout grow to 
a size of two pounds and over. What brilliant 
member of the great Sports Afield Family will be 
first in the field with a paper on the rod and rifle 
sport to be had in this little exploited region? 
We can see several paws raised in friendly willing- 
ness, and our answer is: Good! Send ’em along 
—not forgetting a stray photograph or two, if you 
can get any. 
* i * 

The last time the editor encountered, Fred Gil- 
bert he was nursing his wrath ‘against ,|Eddie 
Bingham for persuading him to take a ‘‘nice 
little bicycle ride’’ into the undulating (!) Wis- 
consin country north of town. It seems that Gil- 
bert, in his youthfal innocence, took the trip and 
that Eddie ‘‘didn’t do a thing to him” before 
they got back into the confines of civilization. 
However, judging by the way Gilbert shot last 
week, his bones must be sort of ‘‘knit together ’” 
by this time. 


see 
Answer he that Will. 

I wish to take my annual outing in October. 
I like to jump ducks. I can’t wade; must shoot 
form a boat or blind. I like squirrel shooting and 
bass fishing. Could you put me in communica- 
tion with the right parties? I think I would like 
Minnesota, as I have shot over most of the States 
east of the Rockies and north of Texas. I want 
a place where I can have a good time and not too- 
hard work. I had Barnes of Arkansaw for guide 
two years ago and he was A No. 1. 

N. A. WRIGHT, 117 W. Second St., Oswego, N. Y. 

ROSIE? 

THIs is the time o’ year when the shooter, min- 
ing man, cowboy and other outdoor folk need to 
be reminded of the quality and superior work- 
manship of the Upthegrove goods, as set forth on 
page 243. All suits from this long-established 
house are hand-sewn, durable and neat to the last 
degree. Write for fall and winter samples. 

pee Ree ee 
STaTE oF On10, City OF TOLEDO, 
Lucas County. } os. 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the senior 
partner of the firm of F. J. Coznry & Co., doing business 
in the City of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS for each and every case of catarrh that can- 
not be cured by the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 


wan, Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
{ aed ' presence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 1886 


A. W. GLEASON, Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
Send for testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & Cu., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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Studio: No, 47 East 12th st, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


Lifelike, Artistic Work, Guar Guaranteed Moth Proof. § 
Skins tanned and lined for rugs. 





If you don’t understand Skinning and Preserving, full 
instructions in our catalogue. 


Mounted Game Heads, Rugs and Skins, 


fovea, us i, § 
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five Cycle Poco 


s has been brought very closely to perfection s 
$as a wheeling companion. It has all the news : 
® Poco features, combined with marvelous com- § 
* = paciness, great strength, light weight ands 
§ quickness of handling. : 
Serviceable, accurate, and inexpensive. ® 
‘Poco workmanship’ throughout—there’s 
b sctting higher than that. ; 


The Poco Book tells all about 
this and other cameras. We'd 
like to send you one. 


The Rochester Camera Co. 
$37 Elizabeth St. Rochester, N. Y. 
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3 
§ _ our laborious experiments are com- ° 
pleted, and as a result of these and the 
@ adoption of the most perfect form for 9 


the administering and preservation of 3} 
remedies, we offer the following new- 





@ 
§ style medicines for dogs (and cats): 
@ Tonic and Condition Tablets.......... 50 cents 
& Jaundice I, SI 6:56: 6. 0.00%) « ieiors ao 
@ Vermifuge Capsules.................. 50 ‘ 
© Vermifuge rh J) re ae 
iS Alterating Cooling Tabio®........... _ 
e © Locuriam Ointment................- 50 ‘* 
SH Liniment for Sprains, Rheumatism, etc...50 ‘ 
Hair Stimulant Ointment............ 50 ‘ 
@ Eczema and Mange Cure (oily).......50 “ 
e Mange Cure (not oily)............... oe “ 
© Anti-Rickets Tablets................. aes 
$ Eye Lotion (| © 
Ce) a, re ee ® 
fC Distemper Cure Tablets............. rh $ 
@ Veterinary Antiseptic Soap (dark), 50 cents per ¢ 
S @ tablet. Dog Soap (white), 20 cents per tablet, and @ 
. © everything for dogs and poultry. 3 
e@ Send for catalogue to ® 
. . ® 
: Spratts Patent Limited, 3 
e ®) 
° 245 &. Fifty-Sixth mi New York. > 


4 San Francisco Branch: 1320 Valencia 4 
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The Popularity of 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
Champagne 


—which has enabled it to sup- 
plant the foreign wines in so 
many clubs, cafes and homes— 
is due to its 
UNIFORM EXCELLENCE, 
ABSOLUTE PURITY and 
MODERATE PRICE. 

It is pure, healthful and of 
proper age. 


Extra Dry. 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Co. sote Makers, 
RHEIMS, N. Y. 

Sold by Wine Dealers 
Everywhere. 
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A WATERPROOF MATCH-BOX 


The writer of this letter is a boy of 
12 who lovesto fish and hunt. I have 
had Sports AFIELD sent to me bya 
friend for a year and I like it very 
much. I have not seen any that can 
compare with it in the line of outdoor 
magazines. I like especially the stor- 
ies under the heading of Our Young 
Sportsmen. In your magazine for 
August, 1898, there appears a capital 
article on Fire Building in the Rain, by 
Mr. Barnes of Arkansaw. In it he 
speaks of using a glass vial for a 
waterproof match-box—which he has 
often found broken in his pocket. I 
have a waterproof match-box, made by 
myself, which I think is better because 
it does not break so easily. It isa piece 
of bamboo or cane, cut to the right 
length. It must be cut just below a 
knot, so that it will close tightly at 
one end. Putacork in the other end, 
and.you have a match-box as water- 
proof as a bottle and as strong as one 
made of hard rubber. 

Syracuse,N.Y. Rost.B.Taytor. 





A GREAT LITTLE CHOPPER. 





An invention that every sportsman will appre- 
ciate is the delightfully handy little woods axe 
manufactured by W. L. Marble of Gladstone, 
Mich., who is himself a practical sportsman. If 
any one is inclined to ridicule the idea of a safety 
pocket axe, let him take one of the Marble variety 
with him on his next eamp hunt, and if he don’t 
say, ‘‘My! but she’s handy,” the Sports Afield 
Man will agree to eat it—axe, handle and all. A 
few of its good points are: 

1st. Great durability; no wooden parts to 
work loose or break. 

2d. Compactness ; the head and lower part of 
handle are of solid steel and have sufficient 
weight with about one-half the bulk of the ordinary 
hunting axe with wooden handle. 

3d. Convenience; the comparatively small 
bulk and safety guard permit it to be readily 
carried in the hip or sporting coat pocket. 

4th. Completeness; theimplement is complete 
in itself, no belt or sheath being required. 


5th. Ornamental; the beauty of design and 
finish is such that any sportsman will take pride 
n adding it to his outfit. And its 50 


each, delivered—is, compared to its actual value, 
much lower than any other hunting axe om the 
market. 


THE ART OF TAXIDERMY. 


By JOHN ROWLEY, Chief of the 
Department of Taxidermy in the 
American Museum of Natural 
History. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, $2.00. 


“A volume on a techriical subject which meets the 
needs of the amateur and professional alike. The plan 
of the book as well as the author’s command of his sub- 
ject, has contributed to the success of the volume.” 

—Philadelphia Press. 

“Every step for the proper preparation of large and 
small game, of birds and reptiles, is given with perfect 
clearness. There are admirable lists of the necessary tools 
and chemicals and clever suggestions for makeshifts. .. . 
The value of the book is increased by a full index.” 

—Boston Beacon. 

“‘The Art of Taxidermy’ is very cleverly and very 
simply explained and made easy of elucidation in a book 
from the pen of Mr. John Rowley. The style of this book 
is a model for works of its kind. Every process of the 
difficult art of the taxidermist is here made plain with an 
ease that speaks eloquently of the anthor’s skill in his 
field. Illustrations add to the clarity of the text, the 
whole affording a very valuable working knowledge of 
the stuffing and mounting of big and little game.” 

—San Francisco Cali. 


This book is for sale by all book- 
sellers; or it will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, cn receipt of price by 
the publishers. 


D. Appleton and Company, ° 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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No KICK Coming! 


To enjoy shootivg you must have a 


WINTERS’ 








Has come to stay. PRICE $1.50 
Je R. WINTERS, Clinton, Mo 


M. ABBOTT FRAZAR, 
Taxidermist 


Dealer in 


Glass Eyes, Taxidermists’ Supplies, 
and Buyer of Raw Furs. 


93 Sudbury Street, - BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch (for taxidermy only) at 


Send Se. stamp Greenville: Junction, 
or 
to Boston store. Maine. 
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Certain Death 


to all Parasites, Germs, Bacteria, etc.; healing 
to the Skin and Beautifying to the Coat, 


Spratts Patent’s Antiseptic Soap. 


Order through your dealer and send for catalogue to Spratts Patent Limited, 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Dog and Poultry Foods and Supplies. 
245 East 56th St., New York City. San Francisco Branch, 1320 Valencia St. 


























Ask your 
dealer for it. 














ZUBERBIER’S 
PATENT GUN SUPPORT 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


No.1. Gun Support, 14 in. Leather Strap, Chamois covered Support, Each, $1.00 
No. 2. Gun Support, 1% in, Leather Strap, Leather covered Support, Each, 75 
No. 3. Gun Support, 1 in, Leather Strap, Leather covered Support, Each, 50 

+ Gun Support, 144 in. Webbing, Leather covered Support, Each, .40 


T IS THE EXPERIENCE of all who have made long tramps with 
bre in hand that a tension of the muscles of the arm is produced 





carrying the gun in the usual way, often giving unsteadiness 
: and impairing the aim. Weclaim that the use of this Support will 
relieve the strain upon particular — placing the weight of the gun, by means 
of the strap, upon the whole body. The hunter, while walking and looking around 
for game, has the gun resting in the Support just as ready for quick firing as if he 
carried it in his hands, 


GEORGE BARNARD & Co. — 


199 and 201 Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 














3-inch Barrel 3 
Nickel or Blue $s: 



















You have seen our = 
Guns. Now let us —— “3 
call your attention to our ze 
latest production in revolv- \J J sc 
ers. We call it Perfection, a 
because the name just fits the revolver. The hammer +t 
is blocked, making accidental discharge impossible. as: 
It has positive stop on cylinder, holding the same firmly 33: 





in position when in pocket. Weight only 12 ozs., and 10 ozs. in bicycle size. 38s: 
No better pistol at any price. This retails at $4.00, 32: 
WORCESTER, tt 
Forehand Arms Co., MASS. = 

ee Hit tit tt ; 
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The Omaha Exposition. 


When the World’s Fair at Chicago ceased to 
exist, it was supposed that we should ne’er look 
upon its like again. However, the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Exposition at Omaha has effectively re-pro- 
duced in similarity all of the buildings which 
made the White City so attractive in 1893. 

It does not now take weeks to wander through 
grounds and structures and then be compelled to 
go away with a jumble of ideas, for the Omaha 
Exposition people have profited by past experi- 
ences, and have so improved the arrangement of 
exhibits that no more than two or three days of 
time need be consumed in admiration and inspec- 
tion of the marvelous resources of the West, col- 
lected together in the chief city of Nebraska. 

Even the new Midway is a re-production of the 
far-famed Street of All Nations of 1893, with many 
improvements upon the original. 

The electric lighting of the buijdings, grounds 
and lagoon at night makes a scene of enchanting 
beauty, alone worth travelling a thousand miles 
to see. 

The means of communication between the city 
and the grounds are ample, and the distance to be 
traversed is short. 

The ways of reaching Omaha are innumerable, 
but chief among them is the direct Chicago and 
Omaha short line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway, with its electric-lighted, vestibuled 
trains, leaving Chicago every night at 6:15 p. m., 
and arriving Omaha at 8:20 the next morning. 
Dining car service en route. 

Excursion tickets are on sale at every coupon 
ticket office in the United States over the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway through Northera 
Illinois and Central Iowa, as well as at 95 Adams 
St., and at the Union Passenger Station, Canal 


and Adams streets, Chicago. 
lie 


A NOTEWORTAY TESTIMONIAL. 





Dr. C. Carleton Smith of No. 875 North 20th st., 
Philadelphia, in the following letter expresses his 
opinion of Great Western Champagne as follows: 


Pleasant Valley Wine Co., Rheims, N. Y.:— 

GENTLEMEN: I have had marked curative results in 
the use of Great Western Champagne, made by your 
company, following the most severe attacks of cholera 
morbus—toning up the stomach, bringing back its vigor 
and promoting appetite. One of the worst cases of this 
disease I have ever seen was under my care a few weeks 
ago. Though all the symptoms had been subdued by 
proper treatment, yet the patient (who had not partaken 
of food for two days) was fully restored as to appetite and 
strength in a most surprising manner by sipping small 
glasses of the Great Western, made very cold by placing 
on ice. 

Observing this, I wish to enquire if you have any 
literature on the subject of the manner in which your 
brand of champagne is made, and the particular grape 
used. Ifso, please communicate with me, as I am inter- 
ested in the matter not only in this particular case but in 
several others of a like character where it has been put 
to the test. C. CARLETON SmitTH, M. D. 

Philadelphia, Penna. 





A SOLDIER in fevery lineament and fibre, Will 
Cave, First Lieutenant of Troop F., Third U. S. 
Vol. Cavalry, gladdened the Sports Afield sanc- 
tum one day {last week—going out to ye editor’s 
home ranche later. He was also an honored 
guest over at the Forest and Stream’s Western 
outpost in the Boyce, Building and at E. S. Rice’s 
big powder corral on Wabash Avenue. Cave is 
rightly immensely proud of his regiment, which 
was commanded by Col. Melvin Griggsby of 
Sioux Falls, S. D. In company with a bunch of 
trooper comrades he was on his way to his home 
at Missoula, Montana. We ‘fear that his four- 
months’ stay in Chickamauga’s tented field has not 
abated his fondness for a scrimmage, as we heard 
him complain that what Sports AFIELD needed 
nowadays was a choicefcollection of spirited con- 
troversies, with Dan De Foe, Montezuma, Barnes, 
Crocus, Shoshone, DeLano and others whacking 
each others’ heads at close range. 

ee eee RS 
The Kind We Like. 

Your favor Aug. 1st, with bill for next year’s 
subscription at hand. Allright. Sports AFIELD 
fits me. It is the neatest, nattiest, gamiest mag- 
azine published. Adjectives won’t buy ink nor 
keep Spear and other good men on the road. I 
enclose Chicago draft. Keep on and up! 

Royalton, Minnesota. MARK MuRPHY. 








A Sportsman’s Joy 


isa GUN that is cleaned and lubricated 
and made rust proof by the use of 


sunOne oi 


Standard of the World. 


We have voluntary testimonials from 
thousands of expert sportsmen. 


Avoid Substitutes. Sold by all dealers. 


G. W. Cole & Co. 


(Dept. L.) 141 Broadway, New York. 


Sample sent for two-cent stamp. 


Moose-Hide Moccasins 


— PRICES :— 
Gentlemen’s sizes, 6-11, 
$2.75; Ladies’ and Boys’2-5, 
$2.25; Youths’ and Misses,’ 
11-1, $2; Children’s (cloth 
tops) 8-9-10, $1.50. 
Write for Illustrated Circular and Price-list of 
Moccasins and 
WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES, 
the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 
We are sending out a great many pairs of 
Snow-Shoes, Moccasins and hand- 
made Shoe-packs for Klondyke 
prospectors. 


METZ & SCHLOERB, 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 
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Constructed on the hygienic 
principle of maintaining an equa- 
ble temperature whether the body 
is at rest or during violent exer- 
cise. This result is obtained by 
having a quantity of air stored 
next to the skin, which is made 
possible by having the wool, which 
comes in contact with the skin, 
fastened to the outer fabric in tiny 
loops—each separate—thus provid- 
ing airspace. This also prevents 
shrinking or felting in washing. 
All the Genuine Wrights garments 
are constructed on this principle. 
Send for our booklet, mailed free 
if you mention this magazine. In 
purchasing, look for this trade 
ticket, 


= 
LI 
denoting the genuine garment. 


WRIGHTS UNDERWEAR co. 
New York City. 








—— ——— 


“147° ~AUSTIN~SMOKELESS ~ CARTRIDGES. 


All close observers know what No. 147 Load has done 
in the past and can do in the future. 


ouIqoeW 


—147— 
Means 3} drams Austin “Champion 
in “Leader” Shells. 
‘AQuoul saves 
pue puey Aq Surpeoy 
dois usy} ‘speo’y 
NAWSLUOdS 


1} oz. No. 7 Chilled Shot 
98043 jo Sotneeg oy} 92S prnoys 


Club” Smokeless Powder and 





UP-TO-DATE DEALERS SELL THEM. 


Manufacturers AUSTIN CARTRIDGE CO., Cleveland, Ohio, ss"secarty Bidg.,'St: Louis, mo, 


For sale in St. Louis by a 
A. F. SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE CO., CRUNDEN-MARTIN WOODENWARE CO., 
E. C. MEACHAM ARMS CO., and Jobbers Generally. 





In writing advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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Our Sportsman’s An- 
nual Catalogue for 
1898 is now 
for free distribution. 
It is the largest and most complete catalegue 
of its kind published, containing a list of 
everything needed by the Sportsman and a CHICAGO. 
Athlete. Itcontains also useful information, , ‘ 
including the Game Laws of the various THE BIG STORE 
' States, trap-shooting rules and the latest revised golf rules. Every Sportsman and Ath- 
lete should have a copy of this book. 
SPECIAL: Loaded Shells.— We keep on hand a larger assortment of Loaded Shells than any 


house in the U.S. Shells loaded with any brand of nitro powder, furnished on short notice. 
The Nitro and Repeater cases, using any powder and chilled shot, per 100.................00+ ’ 
SHOT-GUNS.—We offer a limited number of good American-made, bammerless 
= shot-guns at prices that defy a successful competition—mamell................00:eeeeceseseeeerees $19 
Correspondence solicited upon all matters 
concerning Sportsmen’s Outfits. 























Never Mind 
about Postage: Leeeeeeeeeee 


We'll gladly mail you, free, our Catalogue “H” 
telling you all about our BRISTOL STEEL FISHING 
ROD, if you’ll gamble one cent for a post card. 


THE HORTON MF’G CO., - - BRISTOL, CONN. 























lines of the country. They are put up 
in lengths of 100 yds. on cards and 50 
yards on Chaffee’s Transferring Reels. 
Our Transferring Reels ure the one thing 
no fisherman can dispense with in his kit. 


THE NATCHAUG FISH LINES voices ‘san 


If you wish to have complete outfit, 
contented mind and fill your basket, buy 
Natchaug Silk Fish Lines, on Chaffee’s 
Patent Transferring Reels. 





If your local dealer does not keep them, 


send for samples and price ust to A J), CHAFFEE, Willimantic, Conn. 


None genuine without signature gro Za , _ 


Merit Makes it Famous! 
If you have a bird dog yon need a copy of 


‘The Amateur Trainer. 


A plain, practical and concise, yet thorough, guide in the art of training, handling and the correcting 
of faults of the bird dog subservient to the gun afield. It is acknowledged by authorities and amateurs 
alike to be the most practical book on the subject now on the market. The author, Ed F. Haberlein, 
is a practical trainer of over thirty years’ experience and his system ranks high among trainers. 

The Third Edition is now ready. Revised and enlarged. Illustrated with portraits of the author 
and fifteen typical bird dogs. Price, paper cover, $1.00. Finely bound in cloth, $1.50. Sent on 
receipt of price by 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. Chicago, Ills. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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Attention, Sportsmen! 


IF YOU SHOOT A RIFLE, 

Pistol or Shot-Gun, youll make a 

Bull’s Eye by sending three 2c. 

stamps for the Jdeal Hand-book 

“P,’? 126 pages FREE. The latest 

Encyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and Bullets. 
Mention Sports Afield. Address— 

IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 56, 


New Haven, Conn. 
A Practical 


Common Sense Cam i“ STOVE 


In Six Sizes. Pat. Applied For. 

The lightest, most 
compact, practical camp 
stove made, either with 
or without oven. Won’t 
get out of shape, combin- 
ation cast and sheet steel 
: top, smooth body ; heavy 

= lining, telescopic pipe 
carried inside the stove. Burns largest wood, 
keeps fire longest of any stove made. Used by over 
6,000 campers, and only one stove returned out of 
the lot. For full particulars, address 


D. W. CREE, Mfr., Griggsville, Ils. 


OILER 


“PERFECT.” | 


Es 


Best Oiler in the World. 
25 cents. 











For BICYCLES. 
GUNS, 
REELS, Ete. 


“STAR.” 


OD 


to cents. “™ 


—— 


“GEM.” 7 Cts. 


All our oilers are made in the best manner possible. 
Unequalled for price AND QUALITY. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON, 174 9th Ave., N. Y. 


\ 





“LEADER.” | 
* ro cents. 































7,000 Guns in Stock 


WE SELL Guns of every reputable 
American and foreign make, and 
give wholesale prices to everybody. 
We carry in stock 


Fishing Tackle and Sporting Goods 
amounting toa quarter of a million 
dollars. We can please the fancy of 
millionaires, or meet the demands 
of the poorest sportsman and an- 
gler. Write for prices, or ask us to 
send you our Sporting Goods Cat- 
alogue. We load and sell over 


1,000,000 Hand Loaded Shells a Year 
Ask us to send you our price card 
of hand and machine loaded shells. 
We have 

The largest Gun Repair Shop in America 
We make guns, re-bore, re-stock, 
repair—in fact, alter a gun to suit 
the owner, and guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Write for prices. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 

Originators of Ill to 120 Michigan Ave, 
the Catalogue Business cor. Madison St. ,Chicago 
MENTION THIS PUBLICATION WHEN WRITING | 





0000-00 
SAFE) ee ket 
, Enife. 
SLE THAT GUARD %& Just fits 
FOLDS BAGK INTO HANDLE the hip 
WHEN IN USE. pocket. 


Handle 11 inches; weight, 18 oz. Send me your name 
and address on a postal vard (also your friends’ names) 
for Descriptive Circular of above and other Useful Models. 
Manufactured by 


W. L. MARBLE, 


Gladstone, Michigan. 





A SUBSCRIBER to SporRTS AFIELD advises us that for two 
years he shot his Syracuse gun with E. C. No. 2 nitro 
powder and “never cleaned the gun once during this 
time,” although he fired several hundred shots. All we 
can say in regard to the above is that the Syracuse is a 
fine gun, E. C. No. 2 Nitro a mighty good powder, and 
our subscriber an uncommonly lazy sportsman. 








Wants, For SALE AND EXCHANGES. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading for three cents per word, each insertion. 
Money must accompany advertisement, 
If you have something you do not want, or want something that you have not got, or have an article you 


would like to “‘swap”’ or ‘‘dicker”’ for something else, 


lace a small advertisement under this heading and it 


will bring you what you desire or readily dispose of what you have. 








EAGLES OF ONLY THE BEST BREEDING FOR 

sale. Every sale must give absolute satisfaction 

or money will be refunded. In stud: Champion Pilot, 

Champion Roy K., and Lad of Legs. Fee, $10.00. Re- 

turn privilege. No ca . H. L. KREUDER, Pro- 
prietor, Rockland Beagle Kennel, Nanuet, N. Y. 





ARTNER WANTED. TO HUNT PHARLS DUR- 
ing September and October, and hunt and trap re- 
mainder of season. Sport and profit combined. Address 
“DUNK CAVENS,” care 8. D. Barnes, Bald Knob, Ark. 





ERRETS.—8,000 FERRETS. TRAINED FERRETS 
that will chase out rabbits and kill rats, cheap. 
Book and circular free. SAMUEL & LEVI FARN' 
WORTH, New Lendon, Ohio. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.”’ 


AM ENGAGED IN GETTING OUT AN ILLUS- 

trated book of Sports Afield Premiums. In the 
meantime, write and let me know how many ——. 
tions you can secure—stating what special article would 
most please you. As a sample: for 30 subscriptions, 
I will ship you, direct from factory, a high-grade double- 
barrel hammer shot-gun; for a fine hammerless, add ten 
more subscriptions. For 50 subscriptions, a beautiful 
Parker hammerless, listed at $65.00. Stevens Favorite 
Rifle for ten subscribers; Stevens Target (with 
globe front and peep sights; 10-inch barrel), for 10 sub- 
scriptions. Stevens Ideal Hunting Rifle, in 25-20, 32-40 
and the famous 38-55 calibres. Centre-fire; 26-inch bar- 
rel; weight 734 lbs. A fine arm. For 15 subscribers. 
Two six-month subscriptions can count as one. Your 
interested attention is invited. CLAUDE KING, Editor 
Sports Afield, 358 Dearborn st., Chicago, Ill. 
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A Work of Enduring Merit. 


DOG ‘TRAINING, 


By B. WATERS. Just Published. Price $1.50. 


HIS work contains chapters on the Amateur Trainer; the Importance of Retrieving; 
the Natural Retriever; the Educated Retriever; Implements and Commands; 
the Natural Method; the Force System; Seeking Dead and Wounded Birds; Inci- 
dental Training; Wild Fowl Retrieving; the Irish Water Spaniel; the Chesapeake 
Bay Dog; Handling Retrievers; English Retrievers; Qualities of the Retriever 
the Finder--Retriever; the Dog’s Mentality, etc. Thc Uses and Abuses of the Spike Collar are fully explained. 
Retrieving is treated as a special education, instead of a branch of field work. The work is handsomely printed and 


illustrated and contains 134 pages. May we not have your order ? SPORTS AFIELD PUB, Co, 


If the book does not come up to your expectations, mail it 
dack to me and I will refund your money.—CLAUDE KING. 358 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


Dog Breeders 


can dispose of their surplus 
stock readily and at a small 
expense by placing an adver- 
tisement in SPORTS AFIELD. 


Canvas Canoes and Boats 


Highly polished over elastic filling and varnished over. 
High grade coach colors, inside polished natural color 
wood. Price $30 and upward. High grade cedar pleas- 
ure boats and canoes. Small cruisers, etc. Yachts and 
launches, Send for Cedar Boat and Canoe List A. 


Canvas List B. D. H. HECKMAN, 
Kennebunkport, Maine. 


News and Opinions 


of National Importance 


ALONE 
The Sun Contains Both. 






























Daily, by mail, : : $6 a year 
Daily and Sunday, by mail, $8 a year 


W. 8. KNISKERN, Gen’! 
Pass’r and Ticket Agent is the Greatest Sunday Newspaper in the world. 


Cuicaco & NortH-WesTEerRn R’y, Price 5c. a copy. By mail, $2 a year 
GHIGAGO, ILL. Address THE SUN, New York. 


~THE AMERICAN BOOK OF THE DOG," 


A STANDARD AUTHORITY. 


A most valuable and interesting series of articles by the 
BEST AUTHORITIES in this country on the Origin, Devel- 
opment, Characteristics, Breeding, ee, Judging, Kennel 
Management and Diseases of All Breeds of Dogs. 


Profusely and handsomely illustrated. A superb octavo of 
700 pages; one hundred illustrations. Price (cloth binding) 
reduced to $3.50; sent, postage prepaid, on receipt of price by 


Sports Aficld Publishing Company, 


358 Dearborn, Street CHICAGO, ILLS. 


For illustrated Pamph- 
seairae aor ee LINE The Sunday Sun 
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At the Inter-State Shoot, 


Held at Meriden, Conn., July 27th and 28th, 1898, 


JOHN S. FANNING WON THE PRIZE CUP, 


He making the Highest Record—325 out of 340— 
in a large entry of experts and amateurs using 


Factory f ) Paper 
W MC Shells 


Loaded ‘ates 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








Send for Price List, Game Laws, Etc. 


Pree reer cert a 


ree ee eee a 
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FINE Se Al the prominent English and American Makes 


Scott s Monte 


Carlo, 


: Latest Auto- 
SSS matic Ejector 
Hammerless, 


Also Westley 
=a Richards, Green- 
er, Purdy Lan 
Colt, Parker, c 
C. Smith, ie 3 
Clabrough & 
Johnstone, etc, 
We have these 
with ordinary 










Other guns taken in trade. 


8a> At the Monte Carlo 1897 
meeting for the International Pigeon Shooting 
the SCOTT GUN took no less than NINE of 
the principal prizes! which speaks volumes as to its reputation and praise. 






i tyl tock, 
Send for Catalogue and Second-Hand List of Guns. with special stock. 
as shown in cata- 
Also send ten cents in stamps for our new and Beautifully Illustrated Art Catalogue of fine logue, page 3. 


FISHING TACKLE. 
Also fine SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS, tan color, impervious w 


cold and wet, finest garment made for any one exposed to weather. 


Wm. Road & Sons, wane x, Boston. 


Established 1826. 





DU PONT SMOKELESS. 


What the dealer 
loses in profits you 
gain in QUALITY... 








BORDENS a 
CONDENSED SN e i COSTS 
COFFEE. oe as 


THE 


| EAGLE BRAND 


An ideal preparation of Coffee for 
tourists, sportsmen and explora- 
tion parties. The finest grades of 
| coffee combined with Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and 
mMsugar. Ready for use by diluting 
))} with water. If you cannot obtain 
it from your dealer write to the 

)) manufacturers. 


i Put ue in One Pouno Cans. AN DAR 
|| NEW YORK CONDENSED MILK Co. ' BLU E PRINT PAPER j 


NEW YORK CITY 
® Chicago Office, 8 Wabash Avenue 





© 
Of even excellence. Every inch guaranteed. 
Sold by all first class dealers. 
Sample Print and Pamphlet containing price list on request 
J.C. MILLEN, M.D., = = DENVER, COLORADO. 














oe SREPEALE oe 
Wee Na ye RENETRATI N 


Hazard Powder Co. Beh Nia sy ees 
44-48 Cedar St., Bay. tet zou, write tor the ist eee 


Sportsman’ s T Guide (just out 


NEW YORK CITY..... Tells about, powders, black 


smokeless; the right sizes, quantities, how 
to load; hundreds of style 18 of bullets, lead, 
alloye a, fee keted, soft-nosed, mushroom, 


fii Ss: ete.; trajectories, velocities, penetrations 
os 2 _ BM) oof all calibres from 22 to 45; how to care 


for arms and 1000 other things. Free if you 


eh tan a Agt * will send stamps for postage to 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, R. 8. Waddell, Agt. / THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., J. F. ——- Arms Co., Agt. 
ST. LOUIS, MO., W. McBlair, A 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Green o & Caldwell, Agts. 


eC & SUL, Sen. Ag t. ~ Saree 


New Haven, Conn. 


























